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HE most notable feature of the document in 
which the Allied Governments have sought 
to explain their refusal to evacuate Cologne 
is its weakness. Of the charges brought against the 
German Government—regarding its failure to complete 
the technical disarmament provided for in the Treaty— 
some are unconvincing, and the rest are trivial. Taken 
altogether they cannot possibly, by any reasonable 
person, be held to constitute a just and sufficient 
ground for so serious a breach of the Treaty as the 
repudiation of Article 429. We cannot imagine that 
there is a single informed man or woman outside the 
Allied countries who does not think that on this 
particular issue the Germans are in the right. And 
if that is so, it is in itself proof positive of the diplomatic 
failure of the Allied Governments. For whatever may 
be the real justification of their policy they have indu- 
bitably put themselves in the wrong in the eyes of the 
whole world. It is perfectly true, of course, that the 
have not fulfilled to the letter their legal 
obligations regarding disarmament, nor will they 
ever do so, for some of the undertakings to which they 
Were forced to assent—all of minor importance—were 
quite impracticable. If, therefore, we must stay in 
Cologne until the German Government has fulfilled 
the last letter of its technical obligations, we shall 
have to stay there for ever. 
* * * 


The effect in Germany of the decision of the Allies 
been even worse than the effect throughout the 
world in general. To the German people, the repudia- 
tion of the only article in the Treaty which offered 
™m @ prospect of one day being again masters in 
their own house naturally seems inexplicable, except 


































on the assumption that the Allies have no intention of 
keeping faith with them and are still secretly bound to 
the principles of Poincarism. For this conclusion, 
however erroneous it may be, they cannot be blamed. 
It is the obvious deduction from the weak and blunder- 
ingly opportunist policy of Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Herriot. M. Herriot, having already been Prime Minister 
of France for nearly a year, and feeling, therefore, that 
his term of office cannot last very much longer, is 
naturally inclined to conciliate his critics and postpone 
if possible the evil day of resignation. Mr. Chamberlain, 
we must suppose, though with reasonable prudence 
he is secure for four or five years to come, hardly yet 
knows where he stands. He is new to his job—that 
is the only excuse we can think of for the dangerous, 
and, indeed, indefensible, course to which he has con- 
sented. He has not, perhaps, yet realised that the 
first condition of real peace and stability in Europe 
is that Germany should be allowed to know not merely 
the precise extent of her financial obligations, but the 
date of her prospective liberation from the rule, easy 
or oppressive, of foreign generals. At all events. 
if this particular decision is to be regarded as typical 
of what we are to expect from the Baldwin Government 
—which we do not yet believe—the outlook for Europe 


is much darker than it has been for a long time. 
* * * 


Last June Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sent out to the 
Dominion Prime Ministers certain suggestions for a 
conference, to consider the possibility of making “ effec- 
tual arrangements for continuous consultation” on 
Imperial problems. The replies, which came in at 
intervals during the summer, have now been published 
in a White Paper (“ Consultation on matters of foreign 
policy and general Imperial interest.” Cmd. 2801.) 


They make evident, what was pretty widely known 
before, that it is a case of “* quot Dominia, tot sententia.” 
Most of the Governments concerned were not keen, 
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owing to pressure of business, to send representatives, 
but, with the exception of South Africa, they were 

repared to agree if convenient dates could be fixed. 

y the autumn, however, it was found that convenient 
dates could not be found, and the present Cabinet has 
intimated that the project is dropped. Some of the 
correspondence is interesting, as showing the attitude 


of the Dominions on the general question of ‘‘ consulta- 
tion.” 


appears either necessary or desirable.” 


London. 


formal and permanent machinery for re 


reak-up of the Empire. 
the Sodliett of the Empire that it is a loose federation 
of self-governing States. 
interests that hold us and the Dominions together, and 
any political machinery that can be devised promises 
to raise more difficulties than it solves. By all means 
let us, if we can, find methods of facilitating interchange 
of views and information. But to attempt a legal 
“ tightening up of bonds ” would almost certainly mean 
disaster. 

* * * 

M. Pashitch, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, has taken 
drastic measures against his chief opponents, the 
Croatian Peasant Party. On the ground that it is a 
seditious organisation under the thumb of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, he has ordered the dissolution of the 
Party. He has also arrested its leader, M. Raditch, 
who was found in Zagreb, after a long police hunt, in a 
secret room the entrance to which was under a bed, 
and bulging, it is reported, with compromising docu- 
ments. It cannot be said that M. Raditch has played 
his cards well. He has a good cause, and he had the 
best possible chance of advancing it last summer, 
but his intransigence would not let him come to terms 
with the friendly Davidovitch Government. Recently 
he has turned to Moscow for help, not, we believe, 
because he has any real affection for Communism, but 
in sheer desperation. But M. Pashitch, too, is playing 
a risky game. It is possible that the proscription of 
the Peasant Party will ensure him a triumph at the 
coming general election, but the triumph cannot be 
permanent. Home Rule for Croatia is not the fad of 
a minority in Croatia; it is the demand of a nation. 
The only sound course before the Serbs is to abandon 
their centralising policy and to make the “ Triune 
Kingdom ”’ a federal State, with provincial autonomy 
for Croats, Slovenes and Macedonians. The application 
of the iron hand will embitter and intensify separatist 
feeling in Croatia, as it did in Ireland. Ifa civil war 
were to break out one of these days, it would not only 
be a disaster for Jugoslavia; it would have dangerous 
repercussions in the Balkans and across the Adriatic. 

* * * 

Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, found himself, 
on January 7th, with the unpleasant task of appealing 
to the Legislative Council on behalf of a Bill which 
he knew to be certain of prompt rejection. The 
Ordinance against conspiracy and anarchical crime 
has the force of law for only three months more 
the Bill is believed, by all the authorities in India, 
to be a necessary measure of protection. Lord Lytton’s 


appeal made no impression on the Swarajists, who 
mustered in force and, notwithstanding abstentions 
amongst the Independents, had 66 votes to the Govern- 
ment’s 57. The Council is again adjourned sine die, 
and the Bill must go into effect by executive decree. 


Canada, for instance, is strongly against the 
proposal to add representatives of the Opposition to 
the Imperial Conference, and Mr. Bruce, the Australian 
Premier, agrees that no “ alteration of existing practice 
On the other 
hand, he suggests a scheme for closer touch between 
Downing Street and the Dominion representatives in 
But the main conclusion of the whole affair is 
that we are as far as ever from the creation of a new 
ating Imperial 
questions. We do not regret that. It is absurd to sup- 
— that the absence of this machinery means the 

It is the strength and not 


It is sentiment and common 


The inevitable effect is to give an appearance of 
isolation to the Bengal Government and of somewhat 
sensational interest to the rumour that the Swarajig, 
leaders are contemplating a reversal of policy as to the 
So of office. The Swarajist dilemma is not 
difficult to understand. Non-Co-operation having 
been abandoned by its apostle, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Das 
is required to show results, and the Governor’s decision 
to go on without the Council cannot be looked upon ag 
a victory by Mr. Das’s followers. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on Food Prices has beep 
busy this week discussing the problems of the supply 
of meat. The most noticeable feature of the public 
sessions has been the scarcely concealed desire of 
some of the principal witnesses connected with the 
trade to tell the Commissioners as little as they possibly 
can. Thus, we have one witness bluntly denying that 
he has ever heard of such a thing as a Meat Trust in 
this country, and another rebuked and virtually dis. 
missed by the Chairman in the middle of his evidence 
because, in Sir Auckland Geddes’ view, he was not 
disposed to give proper information. It is, of course, 
quite possible to deny that there is a Meat Trust if 
you insist on using the word “trust” in a strictly legal 
sense; but everyone knows that the meat trade, in 
this country as well as in America, is under very firm 
control by certain groups of closely associated firms. 
What we do not all know, and what we want to know, 
is how these combines work, and what is their effect 
on prices and profits. Some of the witnesses, we notice, 
assert very positively that the high price of meat is 
due solely to high prices charged by the foreign 
producers. We take leave to doubt this, until very 
good evidence is produced by those who make the 
assertion. We notice also that the witnesses are very 
down on any suggestion of State control or State pur- 
chase of supplies from abroad, and that one of them 
regards the making of any special arrangement with 
the Australian producers as “nonsense.” These 
opinions are not surprising; but neither the public 
nor the Commission is compelled to take them at their 
face value. State purchase worked well during the 
war; and the best judges of the merits of an arrange- 
ment with Australia are not those whose interests are 
bound up with the Argentine trade. 


* * * 


Arrangements have now been made for the erection 
of specimen “ steel houses” of the Weir type at con- 
venient centres throughout the country, so that the 
public and the local authorities will have a chance of 
seeing what the actual buildings are like. Certain 
figures have also just come to hand from Lanarkshire, 
where the County Council is having a number of the 
houses built, not for exhibition, but as part of its 
housing scheme. Messrs. Weir's contract price per 
house is £875. This does not include roads, drains, 
sewers, etc., which are estimated at an additional 
£87. The total cost is thus over £460 per house—no 
very sensational saving in comparison with the ruling 
prices for brick houses. The estimated rentals, after 
allowing for both local and State subsidy, are from 
£25 10s. to £80 per annum, according to the period 
allowed for repayment of loans. This is said to com 
pare with £88 for houses built of brick. No estimates 
are yet available as to the respective “ lives” of brick 
e:d steel houses, or as to the cost of repairs. But at 
would seem that more than the small difference ™ 
cost and rent might easily be swallowed up if the 
houses were found to last less long or cost more to 
maintain. There is still a great deal of further informs 
tion needed about Lord Weir’s houses, and we hope 
it will be secured before any extensive scheme of s 
house-building is seriously proposed. 
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The two Trade Unions organising agricultural workers 
are expected to decide this week-end or next week 
whether they will accept the Government’s invitation 
to the proposed Agricultural Conference. The Farmers 
and the landowners having accepted, only the Trade 
Unions have still to answer the invitation. Their 
jong delay in doing this is said to be due to differences 
of opinion among the leaders. It is said, with what 
authority we cannot be sure, that the Workers’ Union 
wishes to accept the invitation, while the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union does not. Even if this is an over- 
simplification of the facts, it is certain that the difference 
of view exists. Presumably, those who are against 
attending the Conference either regard it as a piece of 
bluff, designed to put off any real tackling of the agri- 
cultural situation and put the onus of framing a 

icy on the industry itself, or else fear that they 
may be put in the awkward dilemma of endorsing 

sals of which they do not approve, or seeming to 
obstruct plans for the bettering of the rural workers’ 
lot. There is something in both these arguments ; 
but on the whole we hope that the agricultural workers 
will accept. The Conference will give them, if they 
seize their chance, an excellent opportunity of putting 
their case, and their own plans for helping the industry, 
before the public, and of forcing the discussion of 
agricultural issues into the plane of reality. Whereas 
arefusal may cause the abandonment of the Conference, 
and give the Government an additional excuse for 
doing nothing. At any rate, if one of the two Unions 
goes in, we hope the other will do the same. The worst 
possible course would be for one to go in and the other 
to stay out. 

* * * 


Col. Wedgwood and Mr. R. H. Tawney, in the Daily 
Herald, have been conducting an interesting discussion, 
on the question whether State schemes of relief work 
such as road-making, really provide additional employ- 
ment, or merely divert to State employment resources 
which would otherwise have been spent by private 
enterprise. Both the disputants te reservations ; 
but Col. Wedgwood maintains that on the whole such 
schemes do not add to the volume of work, Mr. Tawney 
that on the whole they do. It is clearly impossible 
to maintain that all employment found by the State 
or the local authorities is a net addition to the volume 
of employment in the country, without regard to the 
nature of the work or the way in which it is financed. 
If the money is found by taxation, some of it at least 
is withdrawn from private owners who would have used 
it so as to provide employment. If it is raised by loan, 
some of it comes from the accumulations of capital 
which might have been used to finance production in 
private hands. But in neither of these cases is “‘ some”’ 
all. There is also the question of the character of the 
work. Some kinds of work have a much greater power 
of absorbing labour than others ; and some have a much 
greater indirect effect than others in promoting produc- 
tion, and therefore employment, in related industries. 
On the whole, then, the conclusion is that State schemes 
can be so organised as to add to the total volume of 
employment, but that there is no guarantee that all 
State schemes will have this effect, or that the gross 
amount of employment directly provided by them can 
all be regarded as additional. “As we have pointed out 
again and again, the danger that the effect of State 
schemes will be cancelled by a proportionate shrinkage 
of normal employment is greatest when these schemes 
are themselves relatively unproductive, and have little 
or no effect in facilitating cheap production or transport, 
or in providing work indirectly. The moral is that the 
State should concentrate as far as possible on productive 
schemes, such as electrification, which both create a 

indirect demand and help to make ordinary 
Productive work more efficient. 


Everyone has been complaining of the inefficiency 
of the Post Office in dealing with this year’s Christmas 
rush. Undoubtedly, the muddle was much worse 
than usual; and there seems to be little doubt about 
the principal causes. The policy of economy in the 
— service has been pushed to its utmost limit. 

orting and other postal operations have been so 
speeded up that the postal worker is bearing his 
maximum load even in times of normal traffic. He 
has, therefore, no reserves of energy available to deal 
with an exceptional rush. Secondly, the number of 
temporary workers taken on for Christmas and the 
duration of their engagement were apparently both 
curtailed in the interests of economy, with the result 
that those who obeyed the advice to post early in many 
cases had their parcels delivered last of all. The earlier 
packages accumulated in the offices, and the later 
arrivals were put on top of them. This was due in 
part to a third factor—namely that “economy” 
has caused the building of the new sorting and other 
offices which are necessary in face of the increased traffic, 
to be held up, so that in many centres there is too little 
floor-space for efficient sorting at the rush periods. 
The object of these economies, we understand, is to get 
a sufficient surplus to reintroduce the penny post. 
Naturally, we should like to see the penny post back ; 
but it is quite the wrong policy to get it by reducing 
the efficiency of the service or overloading the staff. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Free State politicians 
have been making great play of late with the blessed 
words unity and conciliation, and Irishmen, warned 
by experience, are preparing for trouble. All of us 
would be easier in our minds if those who claim to 
guide our destinies would descend from spacious 
generalisations to hard facts, but though we fought two 
wars to establish the principle of democratic rule, our 
political parties continue to conduct their affairs 
almost as if they were oath-bound secret societies. 
For weeks a battle has been raging behind closed doors 
over the reorganisation of Cumann na n Gaedheal, the 
Government party machine. While both sets of 
combatants are demanding popular support for their 
views, neither has as yet condescended to enlighten 
the ordinary voter, who was not even informed that 
changes were being made, as to the nature of these 
changes or their bearing on policy. The natural result 
is the Cavan convention farce, where Mr. Milroy was 
selected as a candidate of the National Group by 
Cumann na n Gaedheal delegates who proclaim at the 
same time their loyalty to the Government party. 
Ministers cannot be acquitted of blame for this fiasco, 
nor does their eagerness to do the right thing excuse 
them from doing it in the wrong way. Had they taken 
the public fully into their confidence as to the methods 
necessary to make the party representative of all the 
elements which accept its programme, the opposition 
of their extremists would have been more easily tackled. 
Unfortunately they preferred a private deal to open 
discussion, and thus gave a handle to their domestic 
critics who complain that the strong wine of Sinn Fein 
is being watered down for the benefit of its old oppo- 
nents. There is reason to believe that the number of 
Government supporters who are prepared to join the 
National Group in the wilderness is very small, but even 
a few defections may have awkward consequences on 
the eve of a critical series of by-elections, especially in a 
country where voters are as timid and suspicious as in 
Ireland. The situation offers tempting possibilities 
to a Republican leader who knows his business. Fortu- 


nately for the Government Mr. de Valera is incapable of 
rising to an opportunity, and his much-advertised 
Dublin speech last Sunday was so empty and inept, 
that instead of converting doubters it served merely 
to depress the spirits of his followers. 
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MUSSOLIN’?S WAY 
“ \ PRINCE ought above everything else,” wrote 


Machiavelli, “‘ to aim in all his actions at 

gaining for himself the reputation of being 
a great and remarkable man.” To that precept of 
his master Signor Mussolini has been consistently 
faithful, and never has he shown more zeal for it than 
in the latest crisis of his fortunes. A little over a 
week ago he was offering his adversaries, in a lordly 
way, a startling concession in the shape of an Electoral 
Reform Bill—a concession that apparently included 
the heads of his own Die-hards on a charger. But on 
Saturday last he gave a new exhibition of greatness 
and remarkableness. He delivered, amid the plaudits 
of his‘packed majority in the Chamber, a speech full 
of thunder and lightning. He denounced and derided 
his opponents, complained of the anti-constitutional 
behaviour of the ‘“ Aventinists,”’ and took credit for 
the patience with which Fascism had born the fantastic 
lies told about it. I assume, he said—I alone—full re- 
sponsibility, political, moral and historical, for all that 
has been done. I have condescended to my critics, and 
they have only met me with increased vilification. 
But I intend that Italy shall have peace—by gentle 
methods if possible, by violence if it is necessary. 
I promise you that the situation shall be cleared up 
within forty-eight hours. And, indeed, the situation 
has been cleared up, in a great and remarkable— 
and, we are bound to add, thoroughly familiar— 
fashion. The “railway militia’? was promptly mobi- 
lised, and a close guard set on the stations. The 
attack on the liberty of the Press was intensified ; 
the most important Opposition journals in Rome, Milan, 
Naples, Genoa, Turin, Florence, and many lesser 
towns, have had their mouths stopped. Here armed 
Fascist bands have disported themselves in the streets ; 
there they have set out to burn newspaper offices. 
And on Tuesday the Minister of the Interior was able 
to report with much satisfaction on his own short way 
with the dissenters. It included the closing of 95 
clubs and 150 cafés, the suppression of 120 branches 
of General Garibaldi’s ex-service men’s society, “ Italia 
Libera,” the arrest of 111 suspected revolutionaries, 
and 655 domiciliary searches. Meanwhile the Liberal 
Ministers who were in the Cabinet have resigned ; 
Signor Salandra has withdrawn his support from the 
Mussolini Government (without being able, however, 
to take all his followers with him) ; and the Oppositions 
on the Aventine have failed to agree on any common 
policy. And so it appears that Il Duce stands firm 
once more. 


But the appearance, we believe, is far from the reality. 
If he stands, he stands near the edge of the precipice. 
He has notoriously lost the widespread popular confi- 
dence that he enjoyed in the earlier period of his dic- 
tatorship. There were many honest men in Italy 
who believed in the mission of Fascism to sweep away 
abuses and regenerate the national life, and in that 
belief they were willing to shut their eyes to the 
disadvantages of a tyranny. But, alas! they have 
found that Fascism has room for the vices of the old 
régime as well as for new ones of its own. The dictator 
himself may be, as he proclaimed the other day, a man 
of perfect integrity, but recent exposures have made it 
only too clear that he has long been surrounded by 





— 


shady characters. And as for the national regenera. 
tion, what does it all come to, it is asked, but rhetoric 
and the singing of “ Giovinezza,”’ the Fascist Hymn 
of Youth? There are other Italians, toc, who put 
tranquillity and security before all, and thought they 
saw their guarantees in the strong man’s aut 

But, alas! the dictatorship has meant continual alarums 
and excursions. The strong man has not placated his 
opponents, he has only embittered them; and he has 
not been strong enough to keep discipline in his owp 
forces—some, indeed, in view of the Rossi revelations, 
are asking whether he has even tried to keep it. And 
so it is that, despite his devotion to the Machiavel- 
lian precept, Signor Mussolini’s weakness is becoming 
plainer. He is, no doubt, a remarkable man, but he 
is not a great man. All dictators, we suppose, are 
egotistical, and Mussolini is certainly in the first flight 
of egotists. But something more than egotism is wanted 
to make a successful dictator, and that something is, in 
one word, constructive ability. Mussolini, according 
to his own boast, has intelligence and courage—intelli- 
gence and courage to destroy and to hold on toa 
position. But he has not shown the capacity to 
construct anything, and therein he cuts a poor figure 
beside the other arch-despot of our time. Lenin, 
however much one may dislike his principles or abhor 
his methods, made a real revolution and laid the 
foundations of a new order in Russia. Mussolini 
made a surface revolution and has, so far as we can 
observe, laid nothing at all in Italy save a road for 
the return of what he set out to banish for ever. We 
are not, as we need scarcely say, arguing for Bolshevism, 
either in theory or in practice; still less are we sug- 
gesting that the problems confronting Russia and 
Italy after the war were identical. All that we are 
asserting is this: that a revolutionary who sets himself 
up as a tyrant must justify the value of the revolution 
and the tyranny, and must prove his own title to great- 
ness, by a constructive policy and constructive measures. 
Tinkering with electoral laws, creating party militias, 
cudgelling political opponents and confiscating news- 
papers—these may be considered necessary, if not 
altogether nice, measures; but nobody can call them 
constructive. We look in vain for any great improve 
ment in the life of the people for which Mussolini can 
claim credit. We find him in 1925 the same intelligent, 
courageous, remarkable and unoriginal revolutionary 
that he was in 1914. Then he was an internationailist, 
a Socialist, and a direct-actionist. Now he is & 
nationalist, an anti-Socialist and a direct-actionist. 
His change of party has brought him to power, his 
personality has enabled him to keep a hold on his 
power for a year or two; but his intellectual weakness 
—his inability to see beyond direct-action—will bring 
him down in the end. 


If we are asked whether we want Mussolini to go 
down, we say quite frankly, Yes. It is not merely 
that we desire to see the punishment of the wicked, 
or democracy taking vengeance on one who has violated 
its sacred principles. It is very likely that Italian 
democracy needed a purge and a shake-up, and, though 
Fascism has behaved barbarously with its clubs and 
revolvers and castor-oil, it may have done some 
That is a matter for the Italians themselves to judge. 
Nor do we pretend that the victory of the Oppositions 
will make Italy a Paradise Regained ; peace and 
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vernment will still be hard to ensure. But we are 
certain that the continuance of the Fascist domination 
snd Mussolini’s dictatorship is not in the best interest 
sither of Italy or of the rest of the world. We shall, 
doubtless, be told that we have no right to express 
such a view, that it is an impertinent meddling with 
the affairs of another State, and even that it is an 
sttack on a friendly people. It is, of course, neither 
the one nor the other. Criticism of Signor Mussolini 
no more means an attack on the Italian people than 
qiticism of the Soviet Commissars means an attack 
on the Russian people, or than criticism of M. Poincaré 
ysed to mean an attack on the French people. As for 
the alleged impertinence, the hollowness of the charge 
vill appear on a moment’s reflection. All of us are 
concerned in the government of another country, so 
far as it affects the politics of Europe and the world at 
And what is Mussolini's influence on Italy’s 
foreign relations? It has been the fashion to claim 
that he has made Italy a great power. We can see 
no warrant for the claim. He has stirred up nationalist 
and even imperialist sentiment. He has, it is only 
fair to acknowledge, held it in check in one important 
quarter, by his pacific policy towards Jugoslavia. But 
the exploit in which he takes the most pride, and which 
is perpetually quoted as the proof, par eacellence, of 
his statesmanship and of Italy’s greatness, is the dispute 
with Greece, culminating in the Corfu bombardment 
and the flouting of the League. But was there any 
greatness in that episode? Was it not rather arro- 
gance ? And for the rest, what has Mussolini's foreign 
policy contributed to the solution of the main problems 
of Europe? Italy by her circumstances is in the 
position to exercise a profound and salutary influence 
in continental politics. She might be a far greater 
Power than she is, and it is because we want her to be 
so that we want to see a greater man at her head. For 
abroad, as well as at home, Mussolini is merely remark- 
able. There is a more or less authenticated story that 
Lord Curzon was discovered one day deeply absorbed 
in the Lion House at the Zoo. On being asked what he 
was doing there, “I am practising the appropriate 
expression to wear,” he said, “‘at my forthcoming 
meeting with Signor Mussolini.” We need not labour 
the moral. The dictator's way, we are happy to think, 
has its comic as well as its tragic side. But it is a way 
which from any point of view does small credit to a 
civilised nation in the twentieth century. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
OF GOLD 


T is important that the general public as well as 
“the City” should realise the importance of the 
discussions that are now proceeding in New York 

between Mr. Montague Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, and Mr. Benjamin Strong, Governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. Momentous decisions 
are being taken by these arbiters of our destiny under 
conditions of secrecy, for which the obscurity of the 
subject would seem to provide a better safeguard than 


stories about Mr. Norman’s interest in new devices for 
0 g gold in fire-proof vaults. The fact is that these 
jrmpians are deciding between them the future course 
rh world prices and decreeing the economic fate of half 

Population of the globe. An epic poet of our times, 


who had penetrated the mysteries of finance and set 





out to sing the praises of the modern rulers of the 
Universe, might well compare their colloquy to a 
meeting of AZolus and Boreas to settle the programme 
for the New Year’s weather. Are we to have cyclones 
or anticyclones ? Is the barometer to go up or down? 
Or may we hope that our prayers for fine weather and 
fair breezes will find favour with the gods ? 

But to City Editors and their readers the issue is 
more prosaic. The pound is within 2 per cent. of its 
or tew 4 parity. As we write a rise of 9 cents will 

ring it to par. The long hoped for goal of six years’ 
financial striving is in sight. When the pound reaches 
$4.86% the gold standard might be restored. At 
least it might in theory, but will it be in practice ? 
That is for Messrs. Norman and Strong to settle. 
(Their names have a sterling ring—adsit omen !) About 
two years ago, shortly before the pound reached $4.72, 
we were promised a speedy. restoration of the gold 
standard. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in 
the House of Commons that it was the intention of the 
Government to restore a free gold market in London at 
the earliest opportunity ; and April, 1923, was fixed 
by some of the experts as the probable date for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. But, alas for human 
fallibility! | Man proposes, but the Federal Reserve 
Board disposes. In April, 1923, a moderate slump was 
decreed in America, the dollar appreciated and the 
pound depreciated. This little slump, which lasted 
well into the autumn of 1924, has now been dispersed 
by the same magic wand which brought it into being. 
Credit has been deliberately expanded and a boomlet 
of quite promising dimensions is gathering impetus 
under the spur of a 3 per cent. rediscount rate and the 
creation of several hundred million dollars’ worth of 
fresh money through the Reserve Banks’ “ open- 
market ” purchases of bills and securities. This infla- 
tion—or “ expansion of credit” to give it its more re- 
spectable title—has resulted in a rise of prices in 
America of about 10 per cent. in the last six months. 
Among the commodities which have risen—as it hap- 
ae in about the same proportion—is the paper money 

own as the pound ; for the pound has had a pretty 
stable command over useful things during that period. 
There is thus no mystery about the rise in sterling ; the 
only puzzle is that sterling should at the same time have 
fallen slightly in relation to things in general. The 
recent rise in wholesale prices and in the cost of living 
in this country is in conflict with the tendency of the 
exchange to appreciate. According to the strict theory 
of purchasing power parity the pound appears to be 
over-valued in New York. The explanation no doubt 
is that speculation has anticipated a further rise of 
“wre in America which will restore equilibrium 

tween the respective price-levels. 

But will prices continue to rise in America? Or 
will the Federal Reserve Board intervene as it did in 
1923 and snatch the prize of parity from our grasp to 
the confusion of the experts and the dismay of the City ? 
There is certainly a danger. Conditions in America 
would seem to justify the application of the brake, the 
screwing up of rediscount rates, and the sale of some 
of those swollen “ open-market ” assets. (This is polite 
jargon for what plain folk call deflation.) A premature 
“* pegging ” of the pound to gold would plunge us, under 
such conditions, into worse depths of depression and un- 

employment and bankruptcy than those from which we 
are just painfully emerging. Mr. Norman is making no 
mistakesthistime. He wants to know how gold is going to 
behave before irretrievably committing our fortunes to 
such an erratic guide. If gold prices are to be forced 
down much below their present level, then heaven save 
us from the gold standard! We have had enough of 
falling prices. 

But if, as the initiated are whispering on both sides 
of the Atlantic, Governor Strong has made up his mind 
to help sterling out of its ambiguous position among 
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the recently reformed and now respectable currencies 
of Central Europe and restore it to a dignified place in 
the gold hierarchy, then there is a fair hope that we 
may avoid the Scylla of a slump—but only to run the 
risk of the Charybdis of inflation. If the boom in 
America is not pulled up soon, it might quite easily get 
out of hand. Stabilisation is too new an idea and the 
technique of credit control is as yet too empirical to 
enable us to feel full confidence in entrusting our 
destiny to an American providence. As Mr. Keynes 
has warned us, political pressure has been applied in the 
past to sway monetary policy in the United States. 
There are even those who allege that the present boom 
was engineered to win the farmers’ vote for Coolidge— 
rather than to restore sterling to parity. If laisser faire 
were restored and the banks were given a free rein—in 
other words, if the dangerous heresies of Mr. Hartley 
Withers were allowed to supplant the latest scientific 
teachings of Harvard and Yale—then we might be 
faced with a renewed inflation on a gold basis, which 
would make a mockery of the world’s efforts to reach 
stability. This danger is not so remote as it may seem. 
Inflation is happening in America. The question that 
concerns us is when it will stop. 

Mr. Norman has therefore a series of delicate questions 
to put to Mr. Benjamin Strong. Before restoring the 
gold standard he wishes to come to an understanding 
with the controllers of credit in a country which has 
accumulated half the gold of the world. It is the 
situation envisaged by the Report of the Financial 
Commission at Genoa. And Mr. Norman’s visit is not 
to arrange for a Conference of Central Banks as sug- 
gested at Genoa; his talk with Governor Strong 7s 
the Conference of Central Banks. For there are only 
two Central Banks which count in the post-war world 
—the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York (which is not strictly speaking a Central 
Bank at all). When Mr. Norman returns, let us hope 
that his conquest of gold will be complete, and that the 
restoration of the gold standard will synchronise with 
concerted action to regulate the purchasing power of 
gold by scientific control of credit, which means, of 
course, the virtual dethronement of gold as the ultimate 
standard of values. 


THE RETURN TO “SANCTIONS” 


BERLIN, January 5th. 


O doubt the German Nationalists are secretly pleased 
at the Cologne decision, for it plays their game, 
but it has profoundly discouraged German Repub- 

licans. It is, of course, to the interest of the Nationalists 
to interpret the decision as a return to the Poincaré methods, 
but the same interpretation is given to it by many who 
would prefer to think otherwise. The bad impression is 
intensified by the widespread belief that the change of 
Government in England has changed for the worse the 
whole European situation and the suspicion that England 
has made a deal with France at the expense of Germany. 
Various concessions on the part of France have been 
mentioned as the consideration for the continuance of the 
Cologne occupation. According to one report, France 
has agreed to scrap the Geneva Protocol! These fears 
may be altogether groundless, but they exist. Justly or 
not, the Baldwin Government is now distrusted in Germany. 

In quarters habitually hostile to England the distrust 
naturally goes further—so far indeed as to become comic. 
In a series of amusing articles in the Vossische Zeitung 
Herr Georg Bernhard has put all the blame on “ perfide 
Albion.” His thesis is that the French members of the 
Military Commission of Control desired to be most lenient. 
The mischief has been done by General Wauchope, charged 
with a mission from ruthless British competitors to destroy 
German industry—apparently by scrapping a machine 
or two in some small factory. As for the Cologne question 
the French are dying to go out of the Ruhr, but the wicked 
English insist on bottling them up there because they wish 





es 





to stay in Cologne for business reasons which, to 
Bernhard, are “ obvious.” Persons incapable of beliey; 
that opinions from which they differ can be due to 
but a motives have sometimes accused the Vosgj 
Zeitung of being paid by France. Herr Bernhard’s articls 
should silence that calumny once and for all. The Freng 
Government would never allow a paper under its conty 
to publish articles so compromising to itself. I am 
that Herr Bernhard believes every word that he has wri 
just as he believed in August, 1923, that M. Poincay 
was a misunderstood friend of Germany, who 
objected to Dr. Cuno and would give Dr. Sescemmll 
he asked, if only the latter were made Chancellor, Yj, 
know the sequel. 

It would appear that at one time at any rate the British 
Government contemplated a compromise by which Co 
and the Ruhr would be simultaneously evacuated jy 
April or May. Dr. Stresemann was, I understand, infop. 
mally sounded about two months ago as to the attitude 
of the German Government towards a possible arrangement 
of this kind, and is said to have replied that he was 
sonally in favour of it, but would have to consult th 
Cabinet and the party leaders in the Reichstag. Th 
matter went no further and Dr. Stresemann does not seem 
to have consulted the Cabinet or the party leaders about 
it, or, if he did, they did not all give favourable replies, 
An agreement on the Cologne question before the election 
would not have been to the advantage of the parties of 
the Right, who probably benefited to some extent by the 
uncertainty about Cologne, and, had it been arrived at 
without the consent of the German Nationalists, the latter 
would have denounced Dr. Stresemann’s action as 4 
surrender and perhaps compromised him with the majority 
of his own party. If, therefore, as would appear, 
Dr. Stresemann let the matter slide for the moment in 
the hope of taking it up again after the election, his 
reasons were intelligible, although it was a great mistake 
from the point of view of German interests. 

After the election, I understand, the German Goven- 
ment made overtures in London with a view to a com 
promise, but without success, the British Government 
having by that time adopted the French point of view 
in the matter, for what reason it is difficult to say. Perhaps 
the French Government had also been sounded and had 
refused to agree to a compromise, but even so the British 
Government was not obliged to acquiesce in the policy of 
remaining in Cologne as a “sanction.’”’ The suspicions 
of a deal that have been aroused here are not unnatural 
I have reason to believe that, although Italy has formally 
agreed to the policy adopted, the agreement is not at al 
enthusiastic, and Italian efforts have been consistently 
directed towards an agreement with Germany for the 
adjournment of the evacuation of Cologne for three 
four months and the evacuation of the Ruhr at the sam 
date. The obstacle to such an agreement now & 
undoubtedly France. Unfortunately an agreement his 
been made more difficult than ever by the unsatisfactory 
result of the German election, the Press campaign 2 
France about the supposed danger of a German attack, 
and by Dr. Stresemann’s intrigues with the Germal 
Nationalists and the possibility of a Government including 
the latter, all of which have alarmed French opinion. 


Undoubtedly a solution would be facilitated by 4 
Government of the Weimar Coalition, but, thanks to th 
inaction of the Socialists, there is now little chance of that. 
They lost their opportunity of capturing Dr. Marx, who’ 
now being dragged unwillingly towards a coalition of th 
Centre and the Right. The “ super-party,” (tberpe 
teiliche) Government, which Dr. Marx is trying to form, 5 
intended by its authors, Herr Braums and Dr. Stresemani, 
to be the transition to a Centre-Right coalition. In 
it is quite possible that if it is formed it may even in 
one or two German Nationalists—perhaps not membes 
of the Reichstag. The fiction that its members will not be 
representatives of their respective parties can decel¥t 
nobody, except perhaps the Democrats, who seem a 
pared to walk into the trap. The Berliner Tageblatt 
pointed out the danger, but without drawing the obvios 
conclusion that it would be wiser to keep outside. 

It is natural enough that the French Government s “a 
view with apprehension the possibility of a Governmen 
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y dominated by a party whose ultimate aim is a 
war of revenge, but the policy adopted in regard to Cologne 
is likely to facilitate that event. On the other hand, it is 
wilikely to facilitate disarmament. The experience of the 
gst two years has shown that effective military control is 
impossible without the good will of the German Government. 
As General Nollet remarked the other day in the French 
Chamber, the suspension of military control was due to the 
geupation of the Ruhr, so it is proposed to remedy the 
diects of one “sanction ”’ by another likely to have the 
same effects. 

No doubt the report of the Military Commissioner of 
Control will reveal certain breaches of the disarmament 

visions of the Treaty of Versailles, but not such as to 
make it ible for Germany to attack France. No member 
of the Commission believes that Germany is now in a 

ition to make war. The panic-mongers in France have 
made great use of a recent article in the Quarterly Review 

Mr. J. H. Morgan, formerly the English legal represen- 
tative on the Military Commission of Control. It is 
dificult to take seriously a writer who can assert, without 
giving any proof of his assertion, that “ the whole of German 
industry has been reorganised by some able and astute 
brain with a view to making her independent of overseas 

lies of material in the next war.” In Germany we see 
more evidence of disorganisation than of reorganisation in 
industry. 

On the hypothesis, however, that Mr. Morgan’s state- 
ments about matters of which I know little or nothing 
are more accurate than those about matters within my 
knowledge, what does it all amount to? That Germany 
could prepare for war in a certain number of months— 

haps a year, or rather less or more—provided that 
she were left alone and allowed to do as she liked. 
Opinions may differ about the time required for the pre- 
paration, but nobody can dispute the fact, and no military 
control can alter the fact. There is only one way of altering 
it—the destruction of German industry—and that is the 
remedy that Mr. Morgan should have logically proposed. 
Germany could not, however, make this preparation 
secretly. She could not begin making aeroplanes and 
heavy guns in large quantities, turn her factories into 
munition works, and take the other measures necessary 
without the fact becoming known. Besides, preparation 
for war costs money, and the financial control established 
by the Dawes plan would be very inconvenient. If 
Germany seriously began to prepare for war, France would 
soon know of it and could stop it in a week. General von 
Seeckt may be preparing for a war of revenge—twenty 
years or more hence. He is too intelligent to imagine 
fora moment that it is possible sooner. 

Moreover, a German Government that began preparing 
for war would have to reckon with the German workmen. 
An attempt to start the manufacture of war material on 
a scale would undoubtedly provoke a general strike. 
Of all classes of the German population the workmen are 
most determined in their opposition to war for any cause— 
at any rate, the great majority of them. The people who 
want a war of revenge are not more than a third of the 

n population. Among the remaining two-thirds 
there are no doubt many waverers whose eventual attitude 
will be determined by the policy of the Allies. There are 
more revanchards now than there were four, or three, 
or two years ago; but whose is the fault? There was 
Very little hatred of France in Germany at the end of the 
war. It has been created by French policy since the war. 
Perhaps the greatest responsibility is that of the French 
military authorities in the occupied territory, whose 
nethods, m my opinion, have been a more important 
actor in provoking hatred of France even than the invasion 
ofthe Ruhr. It may be hoped that they will be changed 
how that M. Herriot has recalled General Degoutte and 
peneral de Metz. Had the French and Belgian commands 
n the occupied territory behaved as the British command 

behaved in Cologne, feeling in Germany would be 
very different. 

It would be a fatal mistake if M. Herriot changed his 

cy because it has not had an immediate effect on 
that nopinion. It must take time to eradicate a hatred 

has been fostered in Germany for six years. The 


only way to real security for France is the continuance 


of the policy of understanding and reconciliation inaugurated 
last year in London and Geneva. Should it be continued, 
the revanchards will win no more recruits and, as the 
older generations die off and the younger grow up, the 
desire for a war of revenge will gradually die out. A 
policy of threats and “ sanctions,” on the other hand, 
will lead inevitably to a war of revenge. It may not 
come for fifty years, but it will come if hate continues 
to be fostered. Ropert DELL. 


EDUCATIONISTS IN CONFERENCE 


URING the past fortnight British educationists 
D have been engaged in their annual purgation by 
conference. At this great gathering of educational 
associations all manner of bodies interested in any and 
every aspect of education meet each year to exchange 
views and news concerning the progress of the movement. 
Teachers from Universities, Training Colleges, Secondary 
Schools, Elementary Schools, Nursery Schools and all 
manner of special institutions; representatives of specialist 
bodies from the Home Reading Union to the Eugenics 
Education Society come together, listen to one another’s 
disquisitions, and go back, let us hope, refreshed for the 
year’s work. This Annual Conference has become an 
important institution—a valuable means of interchanging 
experiences among educationists themselves, and in a 
less degree of informing the public about the latest develop- 
ments in the field of education. 

It is, of course, inevitable that to a great extent the same 
things should be repeated year after year at these gatherings. 
For, while educational technique changes, and valuable 
advances are made, as well as fads and fashions taken up 
and discarded a few years later, on the whole the basic 
problems of education remain constantly the same. No 
changes in method and no new ideas of educational science 
alter the fundamental facts that every teacher and every 
educationist is compelled to recognise. The inadequacy 
of the majority of school buildings, the poor quality— 
traceable partly to poor training—of the majority of 
teachers, the excessive size of classes, the lack of suitable 
apparatus, the ill-effects of underfeeding and bad home 
environment on many of the children, the deficiency in both 
secondary school accommodation and fireplaces and main- 
tenance allowances, the difficulty of climbing up the 
unsteady educational ‘ ladder ’’—all these are common- 
places recognised by educationists of every shade of 
opinion, and repeated year after year in the hope that some 
day the repetition may make the public aware of their 
importance. Educationists have to go on saying these 
things, and will have to say them again and again as long 
as the ordinary ratepayer’s reaction to a demand for im- 
proved educational facilities is a reference to the size of 
the educational bill and to the “ overpayment ” of teachers, 
and a suggestion that his money is being squandered on 
unnecessary luxuries. 

These repetitions, right as they are, tend to make educa- 
tional discussions dull. Those who are already interested 
tire of hearing the same things said over and over again ; 
and those who have to say them cannot after a time repeat 
their truths with the same freshness or vigour as at first. 
‘** What I tell you three times ”’ may be true ; but it is also 
apt to be flat at the second repetition, and educationists 
are under the necessity of reiterating their home truths 
not three, but three thousand, times. Hence the tendency 
to dullness, and hence the comparative liveliness of those 
discussions in which comparatively new things are being 
said, even when the new things are far less important than 
the old, or when, as sometimes occurs, they are almost 
undiluted nonsense. 


These new things serve to measure, for the benefit of the 
Cc 
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public, the movements of educational opinion, both in 
changes of technique and method, and in mere passing 
waves of fashion. Thus the proceedings of the past few 
years seem to show clearly that the wave of psycho-analysis 
reached its crest two or three years ago, and is now on the 
ebb, leaving behind it a thin deposit of new truth which 
will be all the better assimilated now that the impact of the 
wave is no longer felt. Thus, again, the Dalton plan of 
individual work in class seems to have established its 
position and to be settling down to a steady, if not very 
rapid, advance, now that its advocates have ceased to 
present it as a sovereign elixir, and are content to see it 
grow as one contribution among many to educational 
technique. 

There is no doubt, we believe, that educational technique 
is improving, or thet the study of the art and science of 
education is making considerable theoretical progress. In 
particular, the application of psychological knowledge to 
educational method has made and is making rapid strides. 
But it is at least open to doubt whether the actual quality 
and results of teaching are advancing in the same degree. 
For the better methods that are being devised are not fool- 
proof, but rather the reverse. The newer methods make 
far more demands on the teacher, and require from him 
or her far higher qualities both of attainment and of per- 
sonality. ‘“‘ A little psychology is a dangerous thing,” and 
so is a little modern pedagogy blended with an inadequate 
grounding in the newer psychological doctrines. It is easy 
for a teacher to teach worse by the new—and on the whole 
better—methods than by the blunter, simpler methods of 
the past. For the deeper you try to go into the child’s 
mind, the more delicate must be the instruments used, and 
the finer the touch of the user. 

Moreover, the need is far more for fine qualities of per- 
sonality combined with a wide range of knowledge than for 
improved training of teachers in the narrower sense. The 
mere tricks of the trade are comparatively easy to learn; 
and it is in their application merely as tricks that the 
greatest danger lies. What the new methods really demand 
is above all inventiveness and ready resource, based on a 
wide general culture, on the part of the teacher. The tricks 
of the trade are to be used, not as rules, but merely as aids 
to a method, itself a product of art rather than science, 
that should be the teacher’s own. No pedagogic training 
will teach anyone how to teach; it will only help him or 
her to teach better if the necessary personal qualities and 
the necessary knowledge are already present. 

This has a very important bearing on the problem of the 
training of teachers, to which this year’s Conference has 
devoted a good deal of attention. Principal Barker, in an 
interesting address, urged the linking-up of the existing 
Teachers’ Training Colleges with the Universities, but 
advocated their retention as distinct institutions, at any 
rate for a long time to come. Other speakers urged that 
the Training College, save as a post-graduate institution, is 
wrong in principle, and that the really urgent need is to 
provide for all intending teachers a general University 
education. Surely, there is no doubt that this latter view 
is right, and ought to be acted on as rapidly as circum- 
stances can possibly be made to allow. The trouble about the 
Training Colleges is not so much—though this is often true 
—that they purvey an education inferior to that given 
in the Universities as that they segregate intending teachers 
into a class apart. This is the source of much of the in- 
stinctive dislike that many people feel for teachers as a 
class, though not a few refuse to avow it. The teaching 


profession is in itself inclined to create a caste-distinction 
and an outlook on life which to some extent isolate the 
teacher from ordinary mortals. We ought to be constantly 
on our guard to correct this tendency ; but, instead, the 
Training College method positively fosters it, by inculcating 


es 


the caste-mind often before the teacher has even began ty 
teach. 

The practical difficulties are, of course, very great. 
for we shall need more and bigger Universities, and a far 
more extensive provision of residential facilities at them, 
in order to give every intending teacher a Univers} 
education. But, on educational grounds as well as for th. 
reason given above, this should certainly be our aim, and 
we should be prepared to spend money freely in advancing 
it. What the teacher needs first of all, and is not noy 
getting, is a good general education of precisely the san, 
character as any other well-educated person expects tp 
receive. And, in our view, Miss Fisher was wrong in pro. 
testing against the preference now given in secon 
schools to University graduates who have taken honouys 
over those who have only pass degrees. We agree with Miss 
Fisher that what the teacher needs is rather a good 
education than a high degree of specialised knowledge ing 
single subject ; but in our experience honours graduates 
will usually excel the passman not only in a special subject, 
but also in general capacity and breadth of culture. Ajj 
Universities now provide honours courses which are not 
merely ways of specialisation, but good foundations for a 
general culture of the broader sort. Whereas, in many 
cases, pass degrees are no guarantee of, and little encour. 
agement to, culture of any sort. Let us by all means 
amend and broaden the honours schools of our Universities, 
where the need exists. This process is already going on in 
new and older Universities alike. But let us also encourage 
the culture that includes a good knowledge of one thing a 
well as a more general knowledge of the outlines of many. 

Better equipment of teachers—not so much by peda 
gogical training, though this also has its place, as by better 
general education—is, we believe, the most vital condition 
of educational efficiency and progress. For this alone will 
enable the teacher realiy to profit by the modern develop- 
ments of teaching technique, and prevent him or her from 
probing the recesses of the child’s mind with a pick-axe. 
We agree with many of the speakers in deploring the low 
percentage of qualified teachers in the schools in most 
parts of the country. But it is necessary to emphasise the 
fact that mere qualification, according to the existing 
methods, will not do much to raise the standard. Eduea- 
tional technique has greatly advanced ; both the teaching 
of ‘‘ subjects,” and the interrelation of “ subject” with 
‘ subject ” are far better understood by educationists than 
ever before. In some “ subjects,”’ such as geography and 
history, immense improvements have been made. 
growth of the Nursery School movement, despite its te 
striction by the ‘“‘ economists,” bears witness to the better 
understanding of early childhood. But, one and all, these 
improvements in technique make heavier demands on the 
teachers, even while they give them hope, and enliven and 
give fresh meaning to their work. The tendency in the 
world of industry is said to be for skilled labour to be dis 
placed by less skilled; certainly in education the move- 
ment is all the other way, But the skilled teachers can only 
be provided if we both make the profession worth the while 
of the right persons to enter it, and give these persons # 
proper chance of equipping themselves thoroughly for It. 
A little is being done with this object ; but the rate of 
progress is lamentably slow. On this point, above all, the 
Educational Conference should serve to arouse public 
interest and attention. 


THE PLASTERERS’ ARMS 


HERE is a curious notice hung outside a public 

house in Seymour Street near Euston Station 
The name of the public-house itself, “The Plaster 

ers’ Arms,” is curious enough, but I like better still the 
warning notice suspended outside, which runs: = *" 
last public-house before reaching the Strand—1} miles. 
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I have never been inside “ The Plasterers’ Arms,” for I 
am usually on the top of a bus when I am in the neighbour- 
hood. But, even when I am on foot, I can read the notice 
dispassionately enough and pass on. How many men 
are there, I wonder, who have been tempted to go in by 
the reminder that, if they do not have a drink here and 
now, it will be in vain to look for one till they have reached 
the end of the long desert that begins at Euston Road 
and ends just opposite the office of the Morning Post ? 
“Can I hold out ? ’’ the stranger from the north asks him- 
self on catching sight of the fatal words, and, as he does, 
the mile and a quarter stretches out in his imagination 
till it seems to run half-way across Africa. In ordinary 
life, it is quite a common experience to walk a mile and a 
quarter without going into a public-house. But, if you 
are a stranger in a great city and want to rest the soles of 
your feet while washing the dust out of your throat, it 
is extraordinary how long even half a mile seems if there 
isno “ Angel’ or “‘ Green Dragon ” to be seen anywhere 
guarding a street-corner. Then there is the noble company 
of the pub-crawlers who pass from tavern to tavern in 
the course of an evening as we pass from birthday to birth- 
day in the course of a life-time. They, too, will be aware 
of a strange emotion as they read the sign of “* The Plaster- 
ers’ Arms.”’ For them the perfect world would be a world 
dotted with public-houses at every hundred yards. They 
like just enough fresh air to blow the fumes out of the 
brain, just enough exercise to settle the last half-pint 
or the last whiskey-and-soda into position well under the 
heart. They are not nature-lovers or athletes that they 
can face the prospect of longer walks with equanimity. 
They are men who, if they go to Brighton, have a drink 

at the station lest there should be no public-houses on the 
front, and have a drink on the front lest there should be 
no bar on the pier, and have a drink on the pier out of sheer 

joy at finding there is a bar on the pier after all, and then 

go back to the front for another drink because they like 

achange. Such is one of the many human devices to 

avoid monotony. After all, there is as much monotony 

in the drinks themselves as any man could endure, and 

the only chance of variety is in continual change of place 

—from the “‘ Dog and Duck” to the “ Green Man,” and 

then, after a look in at the “‘ King of Bohemia,” on by way 

of the “ Holly Bush ” to the ‘‘ Seven Stars,” not forgetting 

to drop in at the ‘‘ Camel’s Hump,” where some of the boys 

are in great spirits and are singing ‘“‘ Do have a tiddley 

at the fountain *’ to a hymn-tune, and so on to the “ Spread 

Eagle,” the “Slip Inn,” the “ Gospel Oak,” and the 

“Singing Hen,” with just one more or, if there is time, 

two to end up with at the “‘ Midnight Sun.” Did Living- 

stone himself ever set forth on such travels ? 

I fear that pub-crawlers of this type are not so com- 
mon as they used to be. Most of them have perished, 
having been either run over by motor-buses on their way 
home or reformed by age or even terrorised into temper- 
ance by the high price of post-war liquor. No doubt, 
they felt that they had lived on into an age that had little 
sympathy with their foibles. All the world seemed to be 
marshalled in hostility against them. Many publicans 
would give them only bad liquor, and an increasing number 
of people wanted to give them no liquor at all. Only the 
bravest idealists could have carried on the battle in face 
of such universal discouragement, but pub-crawlers held 
their banner aloft gallantly enough till they fell in the 

ditch in our own time. Those who survive seem 
lonely and melancholy figures—blear-eyed brothers of the 
Wandering Jew. 
I hope “The Plasterers’ Arms” will still continue to 
display Its kindly notice, so that succeeding ages may 
a‘se something of the difficulties men had to contend 
with in the early days of the nineteenth century. There 





was a similar notice I am told outside a public-house near 
the Queen’s Club athletic ground, which ran: ‘“* No other 
public-house for half a mile.”” How desolate a half-mile that 
must have seemed to many a reader of the words! Yet, 
in spite of the evidence that even a single half-mile becomes 
a desolation and a desert in such circumstances, there are 
people who would gladly see the whole of London turned 
into a Sahara with the last “ White Swan” singing her 
dying-song to the parched inhabitants. The world is in 
a curious state. Everybody believes in temperance spelt 
with a reasonable-sized t; but the people who believe 
in it most strongly believe in Temperance spelt with a 
capital T, or rather they believe in Teetotalism, which is 
Temperance spelt with two capital T’s. Any schoolchild 
who spelt Temperance with two T’s would be justly 
reproved by its teachers, but eminent men and women 
can misspell the word as they please amid the applause 
of their followers. For such as they there is no pathos 
in the words, “‘ The last public-house before reaching the 
Strand—1} miles.”” Some of them would even say, “ Jolly 
good thing. I only wish it were 10} miles.””’ Look how 
in recent years they have treated the bona-fide traveller. 
In my youth, a man was considered a bona-fide traveller 
if he had travelled three miles, and all public-houses were 
open to him even during closing-hours. He was not a 
traveller, perhaps, in the sense in which Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham isatraveller, but no one questioned the bona fides 
with which he set out on his journey and, if his object 
was a public-house rather than the North Pole or some lost 
city in central Africa, that was his affair. Then the law 
decided that a three-mile bus-ride did not give a man the 
right to be counted the peer of Marco Polo and Mary 
Kingsley and C. M. Doughty. He was now compelled, 
as evidence of his good faith on a Sunday afternoon, to 
travel at least five miles. He rose to the situation like a 
man, and travellers from Hampstead went all the way 
to Richmond with the light of bona fides in their eyes, 
and Richmond men with a thirst for travel went all the 
way to Hampstead. This, instead of satisfying the reform- 
ers that a genuine love of travel was widespread among 
Englishmen—as, indeed, they might have guessed, for 
are not the English an Imperial race ?—seems only to have 
distressed them and they took the first opportunity to 
strike such a blow at the love of travel as had never been 
known in history. They abolished bona-fide travel alto- 
gether, so that now there is no inducement for the Hamp- 
stead man to leave Hampstead on a Sunday at all 
or for the Richmond man to leave Richmond. 

Those who are so much out of sympathy with the common 
instincts of mankind that they would prohibit travel itself 
as a vice—prohibit the only kind of travel, indeed, that 
has ever been officially recognised as bona-fide travel by 
kings and parliaments—cannot be expected to be interested 
in asking themselves why their fellow-creatures should 
respond in great numbers or in small to the appeal of 
those words, “ The last public-house before reaching the 
Strand—1} miles.” Yet it seems to me that the words 
appeal to something permanent and almost universal 
in our nature. They appeal not only to a natural physical 
thirst but to our love of the last chance and our fear of 
missing it. For some reason or other, we set a special 
value on things if we know that this will be our last chance 
of enjoying them. With what excitement we crowd to 
a concert-hall at which a great singer is about to make his 
last appearance in public! How eagerly we book our seats 
to see a Coquelin or a Duse if we have the feeling that we 
shall never be able to see them again, and that this is 
our last chance! Advertisers and auctioneers play upon 
this weakness of ours, and are never more effective than 
when they seem to be saying to us: “ Hurry up, this is 


your last chance,” and, indeed, the last pause of the auction- 
C2 
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eer’s hammer on the eve of “‘ Gone ! ”’ must have tempted 
many a man to bid high for an object that he would never 
have dreamed of buying if he had seen it in a shop-window 
and expected it to stay there. Evangelists, too, excite 
their audiences by suggesting to them that to-morrow 
may be too late and that, if they miss the opportunity 
of salvation to-day, they will miss it for ever. Even the 
Epicureans, with their “‘ Carpe diem,” get round us by 
persuading us that life is a series of last chances of happiness, 
and that we must seize them now if we are to seize them at 
all. All the world, whether it is exciting us to good or 
to evil, seems to cry, “‘ Do not delay. This chance may 
never recur again.”’ No one has ever spoken a good word 
for dilatoriness, which is an optimistic attitude due to the 
belief that, rich as to-day is in opportunities, to-morrow 
will be richer. ‘‘ The Plasterers’ Arms,” like the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, sternly summons us from such benevolent 
lethargy, and attempts to convert us to a reasonable and 
realistic pessimism. If a man gaily sets out from Euston 
Road, believing that he will easily find a public-house 
somewhere between that and the Strand, it warns him 
that he is labouring under an illusion. Hotel-bars and 
restaurant-bars he may find, but, as for public-houses, 
they are as rare along that route as they are, according 
to the Salvation Army hymn, in Heaven. Why, then, 
not make a call at “‘ The Plasterers’ Arms”’? It is your 
last chance till you reach the Strand, and, in the present 
state of the licensing laws, the public-house in the Strand 
may be closed by the time you get there. All nature 
cries, ‘‘ Do it now.”’ There are few sadder words in the 
English language than “ Time, gentlemen, please!” The 
sign of “‘ The Plasterers’ Arms” is a subtle variation on 
that ancient theme. If Omar Khayydém had seen that 
sign, do you think he could have remained outside? I 
don’t. Y. ¥. 


KNOWLEDGE AGAINST CANCER 


THER subjects appear, disappear and reappear, 
but cancer we have always, and always more, 
with us. Yet also we have more knowledge— 

much of it life-saving. Since last I wrote on this subject,* 
we have made some little progress in a few directions, and 
there is before me a group of publications which must be 
briefly discussed, since it would really appear that many 
readers of THE NEw STaTESMAN expect me to do their 
reading for them on this subject. 

Our argument in September was to repeat the dictum of 
Virchow, that cancer is the result of chronic irritation, and 
to aver that our duty is to find all the irritants and defend 
ourselves against them. Many such are known, and I 
quoted a dozen or so, chosen to indicate the extreme 
variety which they exhibit, and which is constantly to be 
remembered when hopelessly stupid people—often in high 
places—write about “the Cause of Cancer.” The clay 
pipe was one of this number—that being a long familiar 
cause. A new datum happens to be before me, showing 
that nearly all the cases of cancer of the lip in Norway come 
** from distant valleys among the mountains, or from forest 
or coast districts where the clay pipe is still fairly frequently 
used. In the towns and the more open districts, cancer of 
the lip was but seldom reported.’ Let me remind the 
reader that hot food and drink are also more than suspect. 
The Chinaman eats his rice hot ; his wife waits until her 
lord and master is satisfied, and eats the remainder cool. 
He dies of cancer of the gullet, and she does not. The 

* Tue NEw STATESMAN. ‘New Studies of Cancer,’’ September 27th, 
1924. 

+ The World's Health: October, 1924. ‘‘The Campaign Against Cancer 


in Norway.” By Dr. F. G. Gade, Secretary to the Norwegian Committee 
for Cancer Research. 








disease begins at that level in the gullet where, as we learn 
especially from anatomical observations by means of the 
X-rays, the canal is slightly constricted by pressure from 
without, and the mucous membrane must receive an extra 
measure of irritant heat from the rice as it passes down, 
Similar questions may be raised regarding cancer of the 
stomach. Mr. Ellis Barker has usefully discussed this 
subject—like several previous writers in this field. 

Let us consider another kind of irritant—in this case, an 
organic compound or number of compounds found in crude 
oil of the paraffin type. In the cotton industry certain 
workers are engaged as mule-spinners. A rotating surface, 
lubricated with crude oil which soaks through the clothing, 
is held between the thighs. ‘‘ Mule-spinners’ cancer” 
frequently results from the two factors of irritation. Recent 
enquiry suggests that the friction, plus the oil, might fai] 
of this effect, if it were not that the local secretions of the 
skin—to be precise, of the oil glands at the roots of the 
hairs—are capable of dissolving and thus making only too 
effective the particular irritants contained in the oil from 
without. Here is another instance where a notorious form 
of cancer may, and should, disappear utterly, and I rejoice 
that the employers are now held legally responsible for 
compensation, when such cases occur. Tennyson once 
wrote a contemptuous line, ““We are not cotton spinners 
all.’ I know not what to say of employers who were 
content to let this disease occur in the bodies of the men 
who worked for them, until it began to touch their own 
pockets. 

Nearly nineteen years ago I hoped, almost in vain, to 
help to spread knowledge against cancer by accepting, ina 
medical series under my editorship, a volume advocating 
early operation, and therefore knowledge towards early 
diagnosis. A new edition of that work is shortly to appear.* 
One or two Medical Officers of Health, after the publication 
of this volume, prepared pamphlets—such as Dr. Mearns 
Fraser, of Portsmouth, Dr. Killick Millard, of Leicester, and 
Dr. Sidney Davies, of Woolwich. But we cannot say that 
in this country earlier diagnosis and treatment are being 
achieved, though there is some evidence that in the United 
States—thanks largely to Dr. F. L. Hoffmann—cases of 
cancer of the breast are being seen earlier and more lives 
are being saved—notably in Boston, if I remember aright 
the publications made when I was there in “‘ Cancer Week” 
in 1922. 

Let us not mistake the fact that surgeons often cure 
cancer. My concern here is causation and prevention, but 
I purposely interpolate this paragraph because it is necessary 
in the interests of the reader and the truth. The surgical 
cure of cancer is frequently denied by some who are ignorant 
and should therefore be silent, but may perhaps be excused 
for their ignorance, and also by others who have no excuse 
for their ignorance, if indeed their condition be not some- 
thing worse. Before me is a volumet containing much 
sense, notably in respect of diet, and therein agreeing 
largely with earlier writers. The author includes a chapter 
on what he calls “‘ The Operation Craze,” in which he en- 
tirely condemns the surgery of cancer. He denies that the 
disease has been or ever can be thus cured; he quotes from 
Sir James Paget certain statistics of his own operations, 
and says that that author “ proves that operation cannot 
in the slightest degree prolong the life of the patient.” 
The date assigned to this statement is “‘ some years ago. 
Paget died in 1899. I regard it as disgraceful in any medical 
author, writing in 1924, to attempt to support by a state- 
ment of such a date, before people ignorant enough to trust 

* It was called The Control of a Scourge (in the New Library # 
Medicine: Methuen and Co.). The new edition has been largely re 
written by the author, Mr. C. P. Childe, F.R.C.S., and will be 
Cancer and the Public. 


+ Cancer, its Causes, Prevention and Cure. By Dr. H. W. Ander- 
schou. The C. W. Daniel Co., 1924. 
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him, his argument against the surgery of cancer as it now 
exists. I warn my readers against all such writers, notwith- 
standing the excellent sense—far from new, of course— 
which they may include in their works. Doubtless a certain 
number of persons whose lives contemporary surgery would 
have saved are now dying of cancer, thanks to this writer. 

In the concluding paragraph of my last article, I referred, 
too briefly, to the invaluable publications of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Cancer of the Ministry of Health.* 
The Committee have prepared four memoranda, which are 

imarily for official use by local authorities in England and 
Wales, but which should be known and used throughout 
the world. More are to follow, and many students will be 
eager to read that upon statistics, which we may hope to 
receive ere long. Meanwhile we have here something unique 
in the literature of the subject. The quality of the Com- 
mittee will be instantly recognised by any competent 
person in any country. Its eleven members bring to it 
between them representation of every kind of relevant 
knowledge and experience in quality at least as high as any 
other country could offer. No. 1 (August 14th, 1923) 
considers the subject as a whole. No. II. (March 6th, 
1924) discusses the Effects of Radium and X-Rays Upon 
Normal and Cancerous Tissues. It is not only a very 
valuable but a very hopeful document. The student would 
do well to read it in conjunction with another just published, 
which summarises the reports received from research 
centres where radium is being used against cancer in these 
islands.t I have already ventured on one warning. Here 
isanother. I warn the reader against any surgeon, however 
illustrious, who decries, or declines to consider comple- 
menting his surgery with, radium or the X-Rays in this 
disease. I repeat the opinion expressed here in past years, 
that henceforth the surgeon and the radiologist are to be 
regarded as co-equal in the treatment of cancer, and I 
advise my readers to fear and despise any individual of 
either group who sneers at the other. 

No. III. (May 19th, 1924) deals with the Surgery of Cancer, 
and we may justly compare the statistical style of the writer 
above dismissed with that of this Committee. The special 
subject of the surgery of breast-cancer was chosen, and Dr. 
Janet Lane-Claypon undertook an exhaustive study of 
existing literature—home and foreign—involving the analy- 
sis of records of upwards of 20,000 cases. These conclusions 
from the Committee’s Memorandum must be quoted : 


It may, however, be stated with confidence that, even under 
the unsatisfactory conditions imposed by the late stage at which 
Many cases come under surgical observation, which gravely lowers 
the average success recorded in the massed statistics, the mean 
duration of life is prolonged several years. In the special circum- 
stances of operation at the most favourable—that is, the earliest— 
moment after recognition of a lump in the breast, there is an average 
prolongation of life amounting to many years. We have advisedly 
refrained from adopting the word “‘cure”’ and have only spoken 
of the prolongation of life. It is, however, certain that cure, in the 
widest popular sense of the word, has frequently been effected by 
early operation—i.e., that patients have lived ten, fifteen, twenty 
or more years and died ultimately of some other disease . . . 
The teaching of surgical statistics is clear. It is that the results 
of early and complete operation justify not a certain, but a highly 
favourable, prognosis. 

This document was published two months before the book 
of Dr. Anderschou, in which he relies upon, for instance, the 
opinion of Paget in the nineteenth century. Readers 
throughout the world will judge for themselves whether 
or not I am warranted in my strictures upon the Danish 
author. 

No. IV. (July 81st, 1924) deals with Experimental Cancer 
Research, including, of course, the very striking and cele- 
brated work done in Denmark, some of which I went to see 

* Cancer : 1., I1., II, IV. Four circulars, price one penny each. 

-M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 
ut Metical Research Council, Special Report Series No. 90: Medical 

ses of Radium. H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. Price Is. nett. 








for myself in Copenhagen last year, and discussed here 
thereafter. 

Hitherto the results of experimental research have con- 
spicuously failed to help us. We should be fools and 
enemies of knowledge, however, were we to assume that 
such research will not, perhaps more nearly than we dare 
hope, lead us to our goal. Only one may urge, as for many 
years past, that research should concern itself primarily 
with the discovery of those unknown irritants which act 
as do the many we know already, rather than with the 
cancerous process after those irritants, known and unknown, 
have done their horrible work. Meanwhile it must be the 
part of prudence to follow the teaching of Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane and try to keep oneself as clean within as all nice 
people do without. LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I don’t know whether an author is ever allowed to 
join in a controversy to which his book has given rise. If he 
ever is, will you allow me to give your readers the facts on one 
or two of the points raised by your correspondent, Mr. Under- 
wood? The hut and poll tax of 12s. brings in almost exactly 
half a million pounds. The number of tax-payers, accordingly, 
must be about 750,000. The population of Kenya is officially 
estimated to be less than 2,500,000. The number of able-bodied 
males available for work for wages (excluding the nomadic 
tribes) cannot possibly be more than 300,000. The only 
published official estimate makes it much less than 300,000. 
What, then, becomes of Mr. Underwood’s statements that: 
** On an average each native has to pay about eight shillings a 
year in hut tax,” and that “ during his six months’ labour he 
has earned enough to pay his taxes for many years to come ” ? 
On the contrary, the average wage-earner has to pay at least 
25s., his wages, that is, for three months, in direct taxation 
alone. Mr. Underwood cannot have a wide acquaintance 
among the Africans of Kenya, or he would know of many who 
have to pay four, five, or even six or more taxes on behalf of 
relations who are unable to earn money themselves. The tax, 
in fact, was designed to compel the natives to work for 
Europeans. 

Mr. Underwood asserts that the British settlers in Kenya are 
a “* very fine type of men.” In my book I was careful to explain 
repeatedly that in character and capacity they are no better 
and no worse than a similar number of people in Mayfair or 
Clydebank. The one fact of importance about them is that 
they are operating a servile system of a new type with conse- 
quences most discreditable to the Empire and most disastrous 
to the inhabitants of Kenya.—Yours, etc., 

Brailsford, near Derby. 

January 3rd. 


NorMan Leys. 


ENGLISH PROSODY 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 


Srtr,—In your last number I was taken to task by Mr. Ralph 
Sutton for maintaining that Milton, in Paradise Lost, strictly 
observed a rule that there should be ten syllables in each line, 
apparent exceptions being always accounted for by elision. 
This theory was not my own, but was borrowed from Mr. Bridges’ 
book on Milton’s Prosody, with which I must suppose Mr. Sutton 
to be unacquainted, or else he would not have so misunderstood 
my point of view, however much he might still have disagreed 
with it. He would not then have assumed that by elision I 
meant the complete suppression of the elided vowel. On p. 2 
of his second edition Mr. Bridges writes that the term elision 
**is here used as a convenient name, but not to imply that 
anything is cut off, or lost, or not pronounced.” And in 
Appendix B he writes: 

Concerning the use of the term Elision in this tract: it has 
been taken by some that I meant that the elided syllable should 
be “cut out” of the pronunciation: but I chose the term, which 
is in common use, because I wished not to imply any theory of 
prosody, as to how the supernumerary syllables were to be accounted 
for in rhythm. I did not think that there could be any doubt 
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as to whether they should be pronounced. That Milton regarded 

his open vowels as “ elided,” like open vowels in Latin, can hardly 

be doubted: that is, he intended that they should not count 
in the scansion: yet though he printed Th’ Almighty, etc., it 
cannot be supposed that he wished it to be so pronounced. 

There is no reason for supposing that this view of elision 
is not equally true of Latin and Greek prosody. The only 
authority which I have at hand is the translation of 
Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Languages. 
On pp. 5 and 6 Schmidt shows that, in Latin, open vowels, 
and vowels followed by an m, when elided, were not completely 
suppressed, but merely pronounced rapidly and lightly, so that 
the metrical structure should not be felt to be impaired. How- 
ever this may be, I think that Mr. Bridges has successfully proved 
that in Paradise Lest all the apparent exceptions to Milton’s 
decasyllabic rule can be explained either by an extrametrical 
syllable at the end of the line, or by elision of open vowels, 
and of vowels followed by the liquids J, n and r. It is quite 
unnecessary to this theory to suppose that Milton would have 
pronounced ‘‘ impetuous” as “‘ impetwous” or “ impetous,” 
or that in the phrase, “A pillar of State,’ he would have 
suppressed the last syllable of “ pillar,” or else the vowel in 
* of.’ In all the cases which Mr. Sutton brings up, Milton 
would, doubtless, have pronounced the words very much as 
Mr. Sutton himself, or any other sensible person, would do. 

I cannot hope in a short letter to convince those, who have 
not studied Mr. Bridges’ treatise, that he has there given a true 
account of Milton’s metrical practice ; but I think that anyone 
who carefully examines the evidence he has collected, will 
admit that, at least in Paradise Lost, Milton has consciously 
adopted a strict principle of decasyllabic verse, modified only 
by the rules of elision, which Mr. Bridges has analysed. Why 
Milton did so, is too large and difficult a question to discuss 
here, But with regard to his use of elision, it seems probable, 
to quote Mr. Bridges once more, that “* he formulated the common 
conditions of those syllables which experience showed were 
oftenest and best used for trisyllabic places ; and then worked 
within the line which he had thus drawn.’ A verse such as 
Shakespeare’s 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream 
could not have occurred in Paradise Lost. That is not to 
say that such a line is a bad one, or even that Milton would 
have condemned it in another poet, but that in his own work 
his ear would have rejected it. The limitations which 
great artists impose upon themselves may at first sight 
appear unnecessary and pedantic ; but they will generally be 
found to have a definite function, and to be the expression of 
some peculiar esthetic sensitiveness.—Yours, etc., 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


MILTON’S BLINDNESS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I do not know how it may strike others, but to me it is 
a curious thought that Milton, in all human probability, was 
not entirely blind. 

He suffered from what the old physicians called “a gutta 
serena” (cataract)—which does not affect the vital centres, 
but only the medium (crystalline lens), of vision, and does not 
altogether destroy this asa medium. Milton, it is almost certain, 
could at least distinguish light from darkness. I think, on the 
whole, his own words bear this out, and I take the great liberty 
of italicising certain expressions in the immortal invocation 
to Light. 

—thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 

Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veiled. 

” for “ Or at least” is quite in the Miltonic strain) : 
—but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn . . 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me— 


(* Dark’ may surely mean darkness, as when we speak of 
a dark night.) 

And in the analogy he draws between his own physical state 
and a corresponding mental state we have : 


So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse— 


“* Dim suffusion”’ veiling the eyes is an exact description of 
cataract. 

In any case another curious speculation arises. If in Milton's 
time surgical science had been what it is now he might haye 
been cured, wholly or partially, of his blindness. Paradise Log 
would then have been robbed of one of its very finest p 
Possibly it would not have been written at all: Milton himself 
seems to attribute its direct inspiration to his loss of sight, 
This may afford matter for reflection to those who account 
physical efficiency and health, as Bacon accounted truth, “ the 
sovereign good of human nature.” If, indeed, they attach 
any real value to imaginative creations, or believe that life 
has been ennobled and enlarged by the greatest sustained poem 
in our language.—Yours, etc., Paut Hooxnam, 

Oxford. 

Jan. 4. 


THE SAD AND SHABBY GUILD 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I ask the entertaining Mr. Philip Guedalla if he 
has ever met a dramatic critic? And, if so, why he should 
refer with such wistful regret to ‘“‘the shabby uniform which 
that sad guild shares with conjurors and waiters?” As a 
happy member of the guild in question, I have only to close my 
eyes to call up the vision of Mr. James Agate, immaculately 
clad in tails and fine linen, the buttons on his waistcoat as bright 
and sparkling as the little sentences in which, every week, he 
tells the English theatre what to do. I can see, too, the trim 
figure of Mr. St. John Ervine, who is quite as well dressed as 
most jeunes premiers, or the distinguished habiliments of Mr. 
A. B. Walkeley, who would never get any restaurant to take 
him on as a waiter, though he might be employed with advantage 
to give tone to the less gilded of our far-flung embassies. Even 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer, who is splendidly unconventional in his 
costume, could not be accused either of being shabby or of 
wearing a uniform. 

It is perhaps significant that the expression should occur in 
an article called *‘ Edwardian ”’—an article redolent of “ the 
slightly scented air of a vanished age.’ That was the age in 
which, as an undergraduate, Mr. Guedalla first started chiselling 
his delightful epigrams. And it is the age to which he, who 
finds Mr. T. S. Eliot “jagged” and Mr. Aldous Huxley 
‘** improper,” really belongs.—Yours, etc., 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


Miscellany 


EVERY PICTURE TELLS A STORY 


( ae ey persons can always be found who 
are ready to be interested in the work of the 
blind: their charity rewards them with a yet 

deeper gratification if they can pretend to themselves that 

this work is artistic, or good to eat. Pokerwork and 
elaborate forms of basketry have tempted many a generous 
purse, and this disposition on the part of human beings 
to be interested in the handiwork of their fellow-creatures 
who live under deprived or peculiar circumstances imparts 

a mystical importance to the handiwork of prisoners, 

or of monks or nuns. The monastic systems realising this 

latent strength have wisely resorted to the distilling of 
liqueurs, and it is common knowledge that Chartreuse 
can never be good again till the French Government 
allow the monks to return to their convent. I well 
remember the first object that aroused my esthetic pleasure: 
it was a woolwork rug made by a blind negro in the infir- 
mary ward of the workhouse at my seaside birthplace, 
and had charitable persons in Windsor and its neighbour 
hood realised how little I enjoyed the modified prison-life 
of school I might now be doing bead-work or making 
wool rugs at Clewer. 

If I have established, then, that gastronomy plays ® 
part, however humble, in the fuller pleasures of art, one 
must admit at once how strong a combination it must be 
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where these two factors can be found together—under 
the same roof. To be able to set foot among the gastro- 
nomes, and, as soon afterwards as possible, look upon the 
most beautiful work of one of the supreme artists of 
Northern Europe; these are the twin excellencies of 


Beaune. 

This lovely little city is some twenty miles south of 
Dijon, and a little removed, therefore, from the purest 
region of French Gothic. That district comes most cer- 
tsinly as far as Sens, some hundred and twenty miles 
to the north-west, but after Sens, and a few little villages 
with fine churches like Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, near by, 
this particular inspiration dies out and gives place to 
Even at Auxerre there are signs of change, and 
a walk along the quays of the Yonne shows you views of 
a town that might as well be in Franconia as France, 
for there are undeniable resemblances to Bamberg and 
Winzburg. At Beaune this change becomes more apparent, 
and the town and its hospice are frankly Burgundian. 
Bven the peasants working in the fields show two pecu- 
jiarities in their dress that one has noticed nowhere else. 
Conscription, among all its other baneful effects, has 
absolutely driven away any possibility of men keeping 
to their old ancestral dress, but as the world has been 
tillnow spared the horror of female conscripts, the women 
sill keep to the tricks of dress shown them by mother 
and grandmother. They have a method of wearing a 
white kerchief on their hair when at work in field or 
vineyard that absolutely explains at a glance the origin 
of a nun’s coif; and they have another and yet more 
pleasing manner of tying down their broad-brimmed 
straw hats with a black scarf wound round hat and neck, 
which same method can be seen practised by court ladies 
ina tapestry at the Hospice at Beaune. There are, then, 
ideal country neighbours for this little town. 


The churches are uninteresting; perhaps they may 
contain tapestries for decoration on days of festival, but 
if they do, that is all. Good houses, on the other hand, 
we plentiful ; and there are one or two delightful examples 
ofa kind of bucolic Louis XIV. manner, with those high- 
pitched northern roofs—so different from Italy—and with 
garden backs running down to the little river Bonzoise 
on which Beaune stands: This is, surely, as it should 
be, for there is something tiresome about a small town 
that is too conscientiously of one period, like Gothenburg, 
forexample. Right in the middle of Beaune is the Hospice, 
without that tiresome three mile drive one has become 
accustomed to in Italy or Spain when visiting any particular 
church or convent for which some town is celebrated. 
This one is close at hand, as though it had confidence in its 
Popularity and felt no need of defence. This fact is 
intelligible when one realises that the Hospice was one of 
the few straightforward medical attempts at aiding the 
sick and ill in modern Europe. 


It was founded in 1448 by Nicholas Rolin, Chancellor 
to Philip the Good of Burgundy: and he was the bene- 
factor who placed the altarpiece by Roger van der Weyden 
in the chapel, and, I believe, gave to the Hospice the 
vineyards which still belong to the nuns and produce 
some of the finest Burgundian wines. 


The first view of it shows a high wall with pinnacled 
perch through which to enter, and, high up above, that 
excessively steep, tent-like roof that the French may 
have evolved from the necessity of keeping timber for 
their fires dry during the winter, to which purpose they 
piled the larch or fir trunks upright in the lofts—or it 
may be that primitive roof-construction took no account 
of snow, and many disastrous experiences had taught 
them to pitch the roof at such an angle that snow could 
tot lie deep there. Anyway it is a characteristic trait 


of the French people, as thin and pointed as their hand- 
writing. 

This particular building with the entrance porch is 
the chief hospital ward, and patients can be seen reading 
newspapers within the wooden cubicles that the founder’s 
architect designed for them. Beyond this hall lie two 
courtyards—the first completely enclosed with buildings 
—in timbered Gothic style on three sides, and in mid- 
seventeenth-century on the fourth. This court of honour, 
as it is called, has arcaded walks on the first floor as well 
as below, and forms a kind of double-storied, timbered 
cloister; above are great projecting pinnacled windows, 
and that same steeply pitched roof again, this time lozenged 
and chequered with tile-work. M. Viollet-le-duc or his 
mytmidons must have, in popular parlance, “flown at 
it ’—some time in the reign of Napoleon III.: but their 
hands have, for once, rather intensified its beauty, since 
the extreme cleanliness of the Hospice is a noticeable 
ingredient of its charm, and as it thus does not require 
to look ruined or mouldering, a state of good repair seems 
fitting and congenial to its appearance. 


We are taken up a narrow, winding staircase, and shown 
the reception-room of the Abbess, or to give her correct 
title, the Lady Hospitaller. It is panelled with early eigh- 
teenth-century mouldings, and its walls are covered with 
three or four fine tapestries against which are ranged a 
set of delightful needlework chairs. This is the room where, 
every November, the auction of the Hospice wines takes 
place, a ceremony which is attended by wine growers and 
merchants from all over France. In a set of little rooms, 
leading off this staircase, where various interesting objects 
are arranged into a little museum, is the great altarpiece. 

Some forty years ago the painted panels of the outside 
were sawed away, so that both the inside and outside of 
the polyptych can be properly seen: and the various 
panels now take up the whole of two walls of a fair-sized 
room. It is, then, a work of great dimension, and is 
carried through to the smallest detail in order to satisfy 
the conscience of the artist and the purse of his patron, 
who felt that he in this way made sure of his money’s 
worth, for Time was then considered as one of the dimen- 
sions of excellence. 


There are seven panels in all, of different sizes. The 
chief one shows Christ enthroned on a rainbow ; his feet 
are on a globe representing the earth, and his purple robe is 
divided so as to show the wound in His side. Four angels 
circle above Him bearing the instruments of the Passion, 
and four more blow their trumpets below him to waken 
the dead, forming a kind of frame with their wings and 
fluttering robes for the figure of the Archangel Michael 
who holds the balance between good and evil. On a 
panel to the left, just where the rainbow fades away, 
is the Virgin looking at her Son; and on the other side, in 
the same position, the Baptist. Behind the Virgin are 
six Apostles, the Duke of Burgundy, the Chancellor 
Rolin, his son Jean, later a Cardinal and Pope Eugenius IV. ; 
behind the Baptist are ranged the six other Apostles, 
Guigone de Salius (the second wife of the Chancellor Rolin), 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and Philiberte Rolin, the daughter 
of the Chancellor by his first wife. The third panel on the 
right shows the good being ushered into Heaven through 
the porch of a Gothic cathedral; that on the left shows 
the wicked being cast into Hell. 

The outside of the whole picture consists of four big and 
two little panels. The smaller ones are grisarille paintings 
of St. Sebastian, the patron saint of the Chancellor, as a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece ; and St. Anthony, the chief 
patron of the Hospice. The big panels are portraits of 
Nicholas Rolin and his second wife Guigone de Salius. 
The Chancellor kneels, bareheaded, in a black, fur-trimmed 
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robe, with his shield of three keys upheld by a flying angel 
in red behind him, at a little table which is covered with a 
cloth embroidered with golden keys and castles. His 
wife kneels, facing him, in a black robe also, with an angel 
holding her shield of a golden castle and three keys, which 
are repeated again on the cloth of the table at which she 
is kneeling. She wears an immense white, Gothic head- 
dress, almost precisely like that still worn by the nuns of 
the Hospice. 

The learned authorities dispute hotly about the exact 
years in which this huge affair was painted ; but a general 
consensus of the views of M. A. J. Wauters, M. Gonse, and 
M. de Mély, as tabulated by Paul Lafond in his book on 
Van der Weyden, seems to point to the picture having been 
begun in 1448 or 1444; and the outside brought to a finish 
after an interval of some years, in 1452 or 1453. Also, 
it being improbable in the extreme that Van der Weyden 
can have himself completed every part of this altarpiece, 
it is now assumed that his pupils, among whom were 
probably Thierry Bouts and Memling, may have worked 
to some considerable extent towards its completion. 


Some parts of it, but I do not think the whole, were 
exhibited in Paris a couple of years ago at the exhibition 
of Belgian Art, which gave an opportunity of comparing 
it with Roger van der Weyden’s other most celebrated 
work, the Descent from the Cross, on loan from the Escurial. 
I think there is little doubt that the former is this artist’s 
most perfect performance, for the Descent from the Cross, 
with all its tragic beauty of colouring and attitude, has the 
air of being boxed in, framed, as it were, into a kind of 
shallow bas-relief. There is no background, and the 
very way in which one figure is linked to the next by 
weeping on its shoulder or holding its hand, suggests 
the conveniences of sculpture. The figure of Christ, with 
Joseph holding him from the back, and behind that, 
on & ladder at the back of the Cross, the disciple who helps 
to lift Him down ; these three figures seen one behind the 
other by a process of ingenuity that suggests the devices 
of undercutting as made use of in very realistic Flemish 
sculpture, all bear out the same theory as to Van der 
Weyden’s endeavour on this occasion. He seems to have 
been setting out to prove that painting, in his hands, could 
be more realistic than sculpture, that you can feel and 
finger in its dusty corners; and that he could reproduce 
on one plane all the different depths and interlockings 
of form that were the tricks of the sculptor; all of these 
he could heighten and render more illusory with the use of 
colour. It is an effort at virtuosity that one is loth to 
associate with so solemn a reputation and so early a 
practitioner, for Van der Weyden died in 1464. 


In the Beaune altarpiece, where he was working at a 
much greater conception and on a far bigger scale, his 
sense of beauty has triumphed. The whole composition 
has a superb harmony and every single figure in it is 
invested with extraordinary pathos and beauty. The 
four little angels, for example, that hover about bearing 
the instruments of the Passion round the figure of Christ 
show the most imaginative sense of volition ; the crackling 
folds of their garments appear really to flutter out and 
support them in the air; and, lower down, the four other 
angels who blow their trumpets round St. Michael to 
awaken the dead appear to hover almost as though about 
to settle on the ground. Finally, the two portraits of 
the donor and his wife are real living miracles, giving a 
kind of external immortality to this wise and amiable 
Burgundian and his wife. As though this was not enough 
Van der Weyden has painted, as I have described, the 
Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, the Pope and the Chan- 
cellor’s son and daughter. There is a finality, a complete- 
ness about the whole work that makes it easy to under- 





stand the estimation in which the two or three 
Flemish masters were held in Italy. It is difficult indegg 
to find contemporary Italian work that can be worthj 
compared with these masterpieces of Van der Weyden’s 
or with his triptych of the Seven Sacraments in th 
Antwerp Museum. Such works were very shortly to appear 
in Italy ; but just as quickly did skill and sensibility gj. 
out of Flanders, only to waken again for a short spag 
with the life of Rubens. 

The Hospice at Beaune exists then, pensioned, as 
were, on the proceeds of its own benevolence and 
works, and with this great picture as the final inducemey 
for a stranger to visit it. It is most unlikely that suq 
a thing will ever occur again—either convent or pictuy, 
At this present time, one ghastly mimicked flash of lightning 
will produce just such a group of King, Bishop, Chancellor 
and Princess. Gatherings as opulent, but less heraldic 
in station, may be seen in every newspaper—with mij. 
lionaire diners, shall we say, frozen and rigid at ther 
courses. This very week it has been one entire theatric 
troupe on a nocturnal visit to another; both companic 
gathered and grouped upon the stage. Four ladies hover, 
even, in the air; but they are safely tied and bandaged 
there, and cannot glide away as could the sylphs of Va 
der Weyden. Yet one quartette is the work of a second, 
and the other of many years. These two inventions taken 
and considered together may serve to prove or disprove 
the remark of a French sculptor that slowness is beauty, 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 





Music 
VITAMINS IN MUSIC 


HE other day I received by post a concert 
programme which measured 13} inches by 
8} inches. It was the programme of the 
“* First Concert of Syncopated Music,” given last 
Saturday evening at the Queen’s Hall, by the augmented 
symphonic orchestra of the Savoy-Orpheans. _ It looked 
quite unlike the ordinary dull concert programme, 
being coloured bright magenta with pointed edges m 
a white background decorated with bronze satyrs, and 
it contained letterpress explaining the new must 
“* Symphonised-Syncopation ”’ : 

Symphonised-Syncopation, plus que jazz, is not only @ 
orchestral development, it is a symbol of most of the elements 
in the spirit of the time. It is one of the few current mods 
of expression. It voices the thought and the talk of A 
but it has no connection with the logic of human events. 
is creating fresh lines and tone shadows every day, playiig 
pranks with the minds of millions of men and women. 

Again : 

Symphonised-Syncopation is the musical expression of the 
gaiety, the liveliness and the rhythmic power of our lives. « - : 
It is the quick arts that we all entirely enjoy. Only 4 
percentage of the people who support the “ arty” att 
really enjoy them. If there must be snobbery about the arts 
let us be snobs about the lively and amusing arts. It wil 
repay many times more than the exalted sense of superionity 
with which we strive to cloak ourselves as compensation 
the deadly hours of boredom we spend with some of th 
“arty” or fake arts. ; 
How convincing that sounds! Is there such a thing 

as “arty” art? No doubt! Its hall-mark 3° 
peculiar form of unsuccessful (because unpleasilg 
self-consciousness. The Garden Suburb wearers 
striped blankets and sandals, the country han 
spinners of brotherly love and sackcloth, the repertoy 
theatre organisations for simultaneously improvif 
souls and slums—all these are propagators of “ arty 
art, and their victims are numerous: . 

Must dullness be the hall-mark of all things worth bay 
. . . The arts which produce dullness and boredom are the 
and bogus. Their 4 accomplishment is a thinning of 
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mental corpuscles in a refined manner. Art is not art unless 
it carries a lively anticipation of delights—communicates 


ecstasy. The great arts are begun in strength and happi- 
-_° Hail! the Gay Arts ! 
Symphonised-Syncopation ! 
This is an admirable example of the art of advertising, 
the art of suggestion. Note the final trick of associa- 


tion : 
Hail! the Gay Arts! 
Symphonised-Syncopation ! 

After that it wo: ld be shocking to admit that one had 
found ‘“‘ Symphonised-Syncopation’’ boring beyond 
words and devastatingly dull. The process of educa- 
tion, of intellectual development is, however, a process 
of defending oneself against deceit by false association, 
and it ought to be the object of every critic to break 
up these alse associations so that his audience is free 
to get a genuine fresh impression of the work of art, 
or of the artist, in place of the impression it has been 

ing automatically through the power of suggestion. 

the other hand, it is the business of the financial 
interests—and also of the propagandists whose motive 
is the genuine revelation of a discovery they have 
made—to suggest to the public what the public is to 
find. When I say that to me John Sebastian Bach as 
an artist and musician is a colossal bore, I am not 
attempting to state the truth, I am merely saying some- 
thing shocking. I am trying to break the spell which 
to-day makes every ignoramus—the victim of sugges- 
tion—automatically gush in ecstasy about Bach. 
J.S. Bach has become to-day the victim of the people 
who know. You are safe in praising Bach in the most 
select and snobbiest circles; but I blow a warning 
horn to remind you that you are not necessarily right. 

We now may see under our very eyes the process 

going on by which those interested in Symphonised- 
yncopation hope to make their new child not only 
fashionable, smart and chic; but to get it into the 
inner sanctum, the holy of holies, the company of the 
great arts. So they print among their patrons and 
patronesses the following list of names : 


Arnold Bennett. Frieda Hempel. Dame Nellie Melba. 
Feodor Chaliapin. Augustus John. Sir William Orpen. 
Serge Diaghileff. Fritz Kreisler. Sir Landon Ronald. 
Amelita Galli-Curci. Robert Lynd. Leopold Stokowski. 
Jascha Heifetz. Senator G. Marconi. Luisa Tetrazinni. 


I scrutinise that list with the professional instinct 
with which a stockbroker scrutinises the list of directors 
of a new company, and I declare, without prejudice 
to any single name, that the list as a whole does not 
inspire confidence. Here it is no question of financial 
interests, it is a question of temperamental interests. 
And just as the fact that the directors of a new commer- 
cial company are men of substance does not necessarily 
spire confidence in their judgment, so the fact that 
our list contains genuine artists of real intelligence 
does not necessarily convince us that their protegee 
ls a good one. Of course, they may not think any 
more of Symphonised-Syncopation than I do. It 
may just amuse them occasionally as it amuses me, 
and they may also have found, as I have found, that 
Owing to its being stimulating rather than satisfying, 
It is one of those forward, clever children, of whom one 
very quickly tires. But they have not said so, and so 
their names are an asset in the campaign of suggestion 
Which is now in full blast. 

But if we retain our critical faculties and analyse 
this Jazz music (for Symphonised-Syncopation means 
nothing more than that, not even as much!) we find 
that its effects are largely got by those methods of 
— association of which the war-cry or slogan 
I have quoted : 

Hail! the Gay Arts! 
Symphonised-Syncopation ! 


is a striking example. 





To begin with the programme. This, as I have said, 
is enormous, and is printed in magenta and bronze. 
As a change it has the attraction of novelty, but it 
has no beauty of design, and although expensive it is 
not lovely. The ordinary programmes of Symphony 
Concerts are ugly enough, but their ugliness is more 
modest, less expensive, less obtrusive than that of the 
Savoy-Orpheans. However, in so far as the Symphon- 
ised-Syncopators have tried to make their programme 
interesting and attractive, instead of putting up with 
anything the printers sent, it is a point to them. The 
failure is in their taste, not in their intentions. In the 
music we get the same qualities preponderating. The 
music is lively, it is noisy, it is blatant, it tries to attract 
your attention and it succeeds; but it fails to hold it. 
Nor is its substance new. I have heard a great deal 
of jazz music. I have listened to it on the gramophone. 
I have danced to it. I have heard the Savoy-Orpheans 
at two special private performances and at this, their 
first public concert performance, but I have not yet 
heard anything really new. New not in an absolute 
sense, but in the sense that the work of a great original 
artist is new. Nor is there much that is technically 
new. The writer of their own notes says: “ Stravinsky 
wrote glissandos for the horn before Symphonised- 
Syncopation was known,” and, of course, syncopation 
itself is an ancient device. The chief novelty of jazz 
music is the combination of a peculiar form of rhythmic 
reiteration with melodic reiteration. By the mere 
constant repetition of a simple rhythm primitive man 
can work himself up into a frenzy of excitement. An 
alternation of two rhythms produces a similar excite- 
ment, but avoids for a longer period reducing the 
listener to a state of madness or coma. Introduce 
melody, not for its beauty or esthetic significance, 
but merely as an added stimulus to the nerves and the 
pleasure is prolonged stil] further. Complicate the 
melody, subdivide it, vary it with the rhythms and 
with the same rhythm and you produce a musical 
structure which is extremely stimulating, but which 
prolongs for a considerable period your awareness of 
your sensations. Great results have been achieved in 
this direction by jazz composers and musicians, and 
even greater results are on the way. Enormous 
cleverness and ingenuity is required, and a genuine 
power of invention. But there is such a thing as empty 
invention, invention that is mere meaningless jugglery, 
and this is the sort of invention conspicuous in jazz 
music. The goal of our Symphonised-Syncopators is 
to occupy the whole spare attention of their audience 
without ever letting a moment pass without a sensation 
stimulus. It is sensation for its own sake which is their 
avowed doctrine, and we all know the results to which 
this principle leads. It leads to intellectual and 
physical breakdown and beggary. Stimulation without 
nourishment is as vicious in its esthetic and intellectual 
results as it is in its physiological results. And by 
‘“* nourishment ”’ I frankly confess I do not know what I 
mean. It is a convenient term for some obscure 
reciprocal process between the object and the subject. 
In some objects, in some works of art there are powers 
analogous to those food powers called “ vitamins.” 
Experience teaches us whether they are present or not. 
Some rare individuals may occasionally be able to 
know by instinct (here again we do not know exactly 
what we mean) whether a work of art has these “ vita- 
mins” or not. But I am bold enough to declare that, 
although jazz music may possess Vitamin “ A "’— 
the vitamin of energy—it certainly does not possess 
vitamins B and C—to say nothing of vitamins D, E, 
F and G! Therefore I conclude that those who feed 
exclusively or even mainly upon jazz music will find 
themselves sooner or later in a deplorable mental 
state. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N April 2, 1705, a short poem in rhymed couplets 
6) occupying four pages was being cried about the 
streets of London for 2d. It was called The Fable 
of the Bees : or Private Vices, Publick Benefits. It was signed 
by one Bernard Mandeville, a medical man who specialised 
in nerve and stomach disorders, or as he and the Faculty 
would have said, in “the hypochondriak and hysterick 
passions or diseases.” He was a Dutchman by birth, 
who had found England and the English so much to his 
taste that he had naturalised and completely denationalised 
himself. Few people bought the fluttering sheets on which 
were printed verses hudibrastic in form and hubristic in 
spirit. They were thickly paaees with provocative 
paradoxes of a subversive character, as readers of the 
subtitle might have guessed, all of which might be subsumed 
under the couplet : 


The worst of all the multitude 
Did something for the common good. 


The greater part of the poem (to call it that), which con- 
tained some lines as pungent in their conversational way 
as those of Don Juan, was devoted to showing the disastrous 
effects which would inevitably follow if men and women 
abandoned their vicious propensities. The couplet I 
have quoted was not the utterance of a kindly Pangloss, 
who saw everywhere a soul of good in things evil ; rather 
that of a philosophical honest, tough-minded Thersites, who 
revelled in railing, who saw, like La Rochfoucauld, amour 

ropre (“‘pride”’ he called it) behind all the virtues, 

umbug and selfishness everywhere, and—this was exas- 
perating—indicated clearly that it was very lucky indeed 
such was the case, since otherwise everything men set 
store by, when not vainly imagining themselves devotees 
of virtue and religion, would go by the board. However, 


nobody cared tuppence, the sum necessary to buy this. 


malicious, mocking, light-hearted, hard-headed, serious 
little fable. 


* * * 


The author, however, had put too much thought into 
it, to tolerate such neglect. He was too much in earnest 
about his theme, and he looked forward far too keenly 
to horrifying and upsetting people (in talk he delighted 
to scandalise) not to try again. So in 1714 he republished 
it anonymously, (of course such anonymity could not 
conceal him long after the first publication, still omne 
ignotum . . .) republished it with a long prose commentary, 
rubbing the noses of his readers in the moral implications 
of passages which otherwise they might dismiss as bad- 
taste jokes. He was not going to let them off with withers 
unwrung this time ; besides, he was confident he had some- 
thing important to say and consideration for the tender- 
minded was an element omitted in his composition. This 
time he succeeded with a vengeance ; his book had a scan- 
dalous success. Edition followed edition; people began 
to say that he was rightly named, Man-deville; it was 
worth his adversaries while to stage a little scene in which 
a@ man, who purported to be the author, recanted in a 
loud-voice while throwing the book into a bonfire in the 
street ; it was presented by the Grand Jury of Middlesex 
‘“ with the greatest sorrow and concern” for prosecution. 
They mention as an aggravation of the impious nature of 
the work that it appears just at the moment when the 
Plague at Marseilles had been providently prevented 
from spreading to England. ‘ How provoking it must 
be,” they say, “to the Almighty, that his Mercies and 
Deliverances extended to this Nation and our Thanks- 
giving that was publicly commanded for it, should be 
attended with such flagrant impieties.” If Mandeville 
had come up for trial he would not have had a dog’s chance. 
However, whether it was that the authorities thought they 
would risk that provocation, or that the plague subsided 
before legal machinery could be set in motion, or owing 
to Mandeville’s hobnobbing with the great Lord Chan- 
cellor, Macclesfield, the upshot was that Mandeville escaped 
being a convict to remain a bogy. 








The Oxford Press, who have been serving the public 
extraordinarily well lately, both with cheap and costly 
books of fine quality, have just published an edition in 
two volumes of The Fable of the Bees. The first volume 
contains the Fable, the Remarks, and the Search into the 
Nature of Society, Mandeville’s Vindication and his Essay 
on Charity and Charity Schools; the second contains 
The Fable of the Bees, Part Il., a long philosophic dialogue 
in six parts which is a further vindication and exposition 
of his views. They have been edited with a thoroughness 
and discretion by Mr. Kaye which fill the literary journalist 
with downcast envy. ow satisfactory to do one piece 
of work so well that it need never be done in! 
I only regret that there is not a _ third veal 
for I am curious to read A Modest Defence of Publick 
Stews, 1724, An Enquiry into the Origin of Honour, and the 
Usefulness of Christianity in War (1782) and The Virgi 
Unmask’d : or, Female Dialogues betwixt an Elderly Maiten 
Lady and her Niece (1709), Free Thoughts on Religion, the 
Church, and National Happiness (1720) which still remain 
Mandeville rareties only purchasable by people who Be. 
their books out to show and caress them. Mr. e 

rovides an excellent discourse upon Mandeville’s thought, 

Ris background and his influence, which ramified and struck 

deep, also many entertaining and illuminating notes, 

and a bibliography which astonishes by its completeness, 
* * * 


Besides a renewed interest in Mandeville’s thought, one 
result of Mr. Kaye’s admirable edition will be to enhance 
Mandeville’s reputation as a writer. Mr. Kaye praises 
him as a literary artist of no mean calibre, and those who 
read him ak will see that Mr. Kaye is right. The 
odium which Mandeville’s views attracted had a not unusual 
result : he was also pooh-poohed as a writer and craftsman. 
His contemporaries called him “ inelegant ’’ and for posterity 
he has hardly {counted as a man of letters. 

* - * 


Unfortunately if I quote I shall have no space to indicate 
how and why Mandeville arrived at the unpalatable and 
bewildering conclusion that Private Vices were Public 
Benefits. Leslie Stephen allows him some genuine philo- 
sophical acuteness, but he cannot forgive him for not 
showing savage indignation on discovering that he must 
despise himself and mankind. ‘“ The hunting after this 
pulchrum and honestum,”’ says Mandeville, “is not much 
better than a wild-goose chase,” and coming to facts, 
“‘there is not a quarter of the wisdom, solid knowledge and 
intrinsic worth in the world that men talk of and compli- 
ment one another with; and of virtue and religion there 
is not an hundredth part in reality of what there is in 
appearance.”” You see the kind of thinker you have to 
deal with ? What is more, he is not sorry, but distinct! 
pleased if you are depressed. The frankness with whi 
such opinions are uttered is, as Leslie Stephen remarks, 
rarer than such opinions themselves. 

* * * 


The method by which Mandeville arrives at_ his 
paradoxical conclusions is simple. He first, says Mr. Kaye, 
accepts as authoritative the moral values of religion and 
asceticism (or pretends to accept them), and then having 
pointed out that if all actions were to cease except those 
due to unselfishness, the pure idea of d or the love of 
God, trade would end, the arts would © cement an 
the crafts be almost abandoned. For all these only exist 
to meet mundane wants and natural selfish desires. On 
the other hand, he judges this result, unlike a Tolstol, 
from the point of view of the economist and the normal 
man. He mixes his criteria, and since these things are 
counted beneficial and are not created by “ virtue,” it 1s 
obviously to our vicious propensities we are indebted for 
them. His reasoning is more logical than appears at first 
sight, for a virtuous act is defined by him as one by which 
** Man, contrary to the impulse of Nature, should endeavour 
the Benefit of others, or the Conquest of his own Passions 
out of a Rational Ambition of being good,” and ta 
the current theological position, he denies that natu! 
impulses are ever in themselves virtuous. In defending 
extravagance as economically beneficial he falls into the 
still popular fallacy that waste is good for trade. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


me Reckless Lady. By Sir Putir Gress. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

the Unknown Quantity. By Erne: M. Det. Hutchinson. 
1s. 6d. 

was once a demonstration round the door of a hall 

when Albert Sanger, the great composer, came out, and an old 

fellow came up and said: ‘“ Mr. Sanger, I’d like to tell you of 

the pleasure you've given to a poor working man.” “ Oh?” 

: ‘**T suppose you think I ought to want to please 

son of a bitch who can pay for a sixpenny ticket?” He 
gould have said it just the same to a grand duke. The anecdote 
well the arrogance of the artist, his frantic egotism and 
the impossibility of fitting him into any social scheme. That it 
is imaginary is no matter—lI cull it from the novel which it sum- 
marises, The Constant Nymph, by Miss Kennedy, recently 
reviewed here by another hand-—for it is packed with truth. 
The imperiousness of the artist’s vision admits no compromise. 
How should he think about giving pleasure to grand dukes or 
«sons of bitches” ? For him such duties, and indeed all ordinary 
duties, are transcended by a higher: that of obedience to the 
vision and the faculty divine. In this service, which is a service 
of interpretation, his egotism becomes impersonal, and, if we 
sill wish to withhold the reverence Miss Kennedy claims for it, 
there seem to be only two positions in which we can take refuge. 
Rither we must reach the point represented by Tolstoi’s What is 
An? where Sanger’s arrogance becomes meaningless ; or we 
must remain placidly philistine and continue to think of art as a 
convenience like electric light. 

In any case Miss Kennedy has succeeded in stating forcibly 
and clearly something important about which in this country 
we are especially apt to be feeble and muddled. She is sin- 
guiarly persuasive, because she has had the wit to make her 
statement (which, of course, is of general application and not 
confined to music) with good-tempered, if slightly malicious, de- 
tachment. It may thus be hoped that her leaven will work. 
At any rate, critical readers of novels should be grateful to her ; 
she makes vivid and concrete a test of values that we all can 
apply. In the persons of Sanger and Dodd (her characters) 
you have seen what it is to be a vehicle of the sacred vision. 
Well, does anything in this story you are dozing over come from 
akindred source ? Is there any sign, however small, that the 
writer produced it out of an experience of the same disinterested 
and compulsive kind as Dodd’s or Sanger’s ? If you decide there 
is none, you will probably be right nine times out of ten; most 
novels, after all, are written from quite other motives. But 
there is a danger that you may go wrong in the tenth case, and 
it may be worth while trying to define this danger with reference 
to best-sellers, where it seems to me most difficult to avoid. 

Of the two best-sellers that have brightened my Christmas 
holiday, no hesitation as regards Sir Philip Gibbs seems admis- 
sible, Tolstoi would certainly have loathed the compositions of 
Sanger and Dodd, whether rightly cannot be decided, since their 
strains can never reach mortal ear; and he would probably have 
preferred The Reckless Lady. But even if (as I personally rather 
suspect) the continental reputation of Sanger and Dodd was 
largely humbug, their works can hardly have been worse in their 
kind than Sir Philip’s novel in its kind. To discover why it is 
80 bad would be useful, if only because it might throw light on 
the limits within which Miss Kennedy's test is valid. Super- 
ficially it looks as if Sir Philip should pass the test. He is not 
exposed to the snub administered by Sanger to the working man, 
for he does not write to uplift the masses by bringing art to them. 
He seems to deal in slices of life; and is not this the novelist’s 
‘quivalent to the musician’s pursuit of beauty? And he does 
not strive to please by the movement of a well-woven plot—a 
; long since rejected by those who pursue beauty in words 
im the same austere spirit as Sanger in music. What, then, is 
hee with him ? The charming wife of a rather dour officer in 
he Indian Army, who thinks of nothing but duty and the 
pe takes a lover out of boredom. Deserted by her lover 

tast off by her husband (but not divorced, since he is a 
Roman Catholic) she flies with her two children, spurning her 
a's money, to face the world single-handed. B mbling 

at continental resorts she contrives to bring up the children in 
‘mmi-luxury, ever beset by the dread that her husband will 
her and assert his legal right to them. She eludes him, 

ver, until they are grown up—the boy with a genius for 

at Mow” the girl handsome and high-spirited—when he appears 
tthe € Carlo (grey hair, aristocratic bearing, hawk nose), just 
o * moment when she has lost her last franc and the children 
her secret. He is all remorse, generosity, self- 

‘ffacement ; she is only too glad to accept a snug establishment 












in South Kensington (what a relief to these cosmopolitan nomads 
to be back in the society to which they belong by blood !) on 
condition that he will stick to his ancestral home (in Sussex, of 
course) and only see the children now and then. But there is no 
place in the post-war world for so unbending a representative of 
the old order as Colonel Fleming. His daughter, indeed, for all 
her hard modernity, brings him some comfort. But his son hates 
him and all he stands for, his fellow-aristocrats prove dishonest 
as well as incompetent and land him in bankruptcy. He dies 
ruined and broken-hearted (symbol of the passing of the old 
order ?), while his daughter (symbol of the reconstruction of 
society on a new basis ?) marries a rich American picked up on 
the Riviera and settles down in the Middle West. 

The melodramatic improbabilities—the false romance of the 
mother’s career and the colonel’s nobility—could be swallowed, 
if what the publishers mean were true when they say, “ there 
can be little doubt that historians of the future who want an 
authentic presentment of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century will turn to his novels.” This is indeed just the sort of 
book to which they probably will turn ; there is no reason why 
those alien and pedantic eyes should perceive how little authentic 
the presentment is. For everything is here; every troublous 
debate of our day, political, social, moral, is touched upon ; 
there are characters to represent every side of every argument ; 
and the central theme—that the war has knocked the bottom out 
of our civilisation, leaving youth undirected by tradition and 
with no materials for hope—is quite ably threaded through the 
whole. Why, then, this deadly effect of the unreal, deadly 
because exhaling an indefinable miasma of vulgarity ? I think 
it is due at bottom to a combination of two things that involve 
one another: the absence of a sincere central intention, and 
exclusive reliance upon the coloured, concrete, significant detail. 
If a valid work is to be constructed by reliance on the concrete 
detail alone (it can be done ; Mr. Galsworthy often comes near 
it), an extreme truth of sensibility is necessary in the artist. 
But this truth is itself always the fruit of some central intention 
of the spirit. The inner spiritual purpose need not necessarily 
find direct expression in the work, nor need it be consciously 
organised ; but it must be there, some impersonal vision must 
have kindled the core of the individual, if he is to have any 
sensibility for particulars at all. Otherwise, he simply does not 
see what he thinks he sees, and his blind, smug exploitation of 
the concrete detail becomes intolerably offensive. For details 
are sacred ; it is as if they were given as symbols by which the 
artist is to express the truth of his experience, and if they are 
touched without vision they are desecrated. That is the fate of 
the local-colour school in its last debased stage. At this stage 
the wistful hankering after feudal traditions and the refinements 
of gentility, which is apt to be the nearest approach to a 
spiritual intention in this school (compare Mr. Galsworthy on a 
higher level), has degenerated into mechanical pandering to 
middle-class snobbishness. The details themselves have taken 
on the slovenly impropriety of the machine-made ; thus almond 
trees and daffodils are made to bloom together. 

On these lines a Sanger or a Dodd might explain the badness 
of a Gibbs ; such work does not begin to exist because it is con- 
structed of particulars from which all divinity is banished. 
But they would interpret this principle too narrowly. They 
would only countenance works in which the pure poetic intention 
is obvious and primary, and they would be suspicious and 
impatient of anything betraying a desire to please, to help, to 
uplift. Here, I suggest, is the weak point in their austere position 
as stated by Miss Kennedy. Granted that the artist is under a 
command, yet there is something in Sanger’s contempt for the 
idea that his work should please the humble which suggests that 
he believes his kind of spiritual command to be the only one 
that is esthetically valid. That is the point I would question, 
It may well be that there are men (great names might be cited) 
who, so far from despising their audiences, write deliberately to 
uplift them, and in so doing obey a command ultimately of the 
same nature and of the same source as that which makes the 
Sangers social outlaws. I do not mean that every single- 
minded moral enthusiast deserves the reverence we give to the 
faculty divine. All I intend is a caveat against the dazzling effect 
of such magnificent examples as Rembrandt dying in squalor 
because he had discovered an unpopular way of painting and 
Cézanne leaving his canvasses hanging on the trees to 
rot. It may be that a complete theory of the imagination 
would sift from much popular rubbish grains that would prove 
to be of the same gold. 

Such a theory would rescue Miss Dell from the utter contempt 
of the intelligent ; it would place her, for instance, far above 
Sir Philip Gibbs, who makes his smart Miss Fleming sniff at 
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“the old people who come out to the Riviera ” with “‘ what do 
they know about art, music, the charm of life? What books 
have they read except Ethel M. Dell and Phillips Oppenheim ?” 
Slovenly again; his own name should be substituted. The 
intelligent will always find Miss Dell difficult to read, but they 
ought not to overlook her merits. To judge from The Unknown 
Quantity, her motive in writing is to make people better, happier, 
stronger to cope with suffering, nobler and more faithful. The 
question is whether this motive is so touched by the artist’s 
vision as to bring her, however humbly and unexpectedly, 
within the ambit of Miss Kennedy’s statement. I am inclined 
to answer this question affirmatively, on the ground that she 
does create a certain intensity of effect. Her present story is 
about a strong, silent lover, a drab, steady young man who, 
because his love is genuine through and through, ends by winning 
the heart of the wayward beauty who despises him. In her 
utmost need (she is plunged from heights of wealth into the 
struggle for existence) she finds him always there, like a rock, 
and selfless under every provocation. True, this theme is staged 
with every sort of catchpenny tinsel; yet there is intensity, 
and at the moments when it is required. The author’s almost 
incredible poverty of equipment actually helps her to her effect ; 
she does not know how poor she is, and therefore she is not 
afraid, and therefore she succeeds. In this she is akin to such 
passionate female writers as Ouida and Rhoda Broughton. 
They all have the same superb disregard for realism ; the truth 
of the significant detail is not for them. Here is Miss Dell’s 
picture of the great banker who is about to be arrested for 
malversation : 


The sunlight lay golden on the old oak furniture, throwing 
dappled gleams upon the brown-backed books on the shelves. 
He had begun life as a solicitor, and the place was crammed with 
volumes of legal lore. Financial tomes and books on banking 
were also piled everywhere. They were his recreation. And the 
fine lines deepened on his face while he waited. 


Strange that from this lack of verisimilitude, which makes most 
of their characters mouthing dolls, they should draw a kind of 
strength and simplicity. Out of the mouths of babes .... 


JOHN FRANKLIN. 


ERASMUS 


Erasmus. By Preservep Sirs. 10s. 6d. 


Doctor Preserved Smith, with the help of his friend, Professor 
Lincoln Burr, has waded deeply into the sea of authorities, both 
primary and secondary, which surrounds, and indeed threatens, 
to submerge the great figure of Erasmus. His conclusion is none 
other than that Erasmus was in advance of hisage. He achieved 
this distinction, according to Dr. Preserved Smith, by virtue of 
his tolerance: “As 1 compare his portrait with that of Sir 
Thomas More, I find that More’s face is the one on which I long 
to look for occasional inspiration, but Erasmus’s is the face 
of the man I should prefer to live with. More would die for his 
faith, and would have you punished for yours; Erasmus would 
be companionable and chatty and courteous and tolerant even 
to an infidel.” So Erasmus emerges from 441 learned pages as a 
reasonable man whose misfortune it was to live in an age when 
every other great man conspicuously failed to keep his temper. 

This is high praise, and no one will deny that Dr. Preserved 
Smith’s hero had many great qualities. On the other hand, it 
would be possible to argue that, could such a joint ménage be 
established, its continued success would reflect more credit on 
Dr. Smith than on Erasmus. After all, as a general rule great 
literary men are ill to live with; too much of them goes into 
their books. Genial old bachelors like Gibbon can write about 
the decline of the Roman Empire in the morning and restore 
their energies with a glass or two of wine and a few rubbers of 
whist in the evening ; devoted ladies have been found whose 
faith in their husband’s message could survive, as did Mrs. 
Tennyson’s, his exploits with the lawn mower and his desire 
to read his poems aloud. Perhaps even Mrs. Carlyle was not 
quite so tragic a figure as her many admirers thought, and rather 
enjoyed the ceaseless war on cockerels and the innumerable 
changes of cooks with which Carlyle’s insomnia and indigestion 
diversified her life. But normally it would seem that the best 
way to maintain an association of this sort is by correspondence, 
and Erasmus was an admirable letter-writer. 


Dr. Smith, it is true, feels impelled in his chapter on the 
Reformation to give what he describes as one of those “* value- 


Harper. 


—— 


judgments that are unavoidable if history is to mean more than 
an idle tale,” with the result that he puts Erasmus below Luther 
because the latter “‘acted a nobler, more heroic, and 
historically more justifiable part’ than did the former. But 
nevertheless, the “ fastidious scholar” behaved, we gather, ing 
much more gentlemanly way than the “ Wurtemburg heretic” 
But however much one may sympathise with Dr. Smith’s par. 
tiality for the gentlemen of history, this feeling can 
explain his preference for Erasmus as compared with More, for 
More was a gentleman if ever there was one, and none the less 5 
for having the courage of his convictions and the power of dy; 
for them with a joke on his lips. After all, if one has to liv. 
with a man, is it best to choose one with whom one agrees intem. 
perament and opinion, more particularly if one’s companig 
formed those opinions and possessed that temperament fo 
hundred years ago? Erasmus was in advance of his age, anj 
therefore Dr. Smith, who is not, thinks he would like to liy. 
with him; he admires him for his pacifism, for his 
mindedness, for his dislike of draughts, mud, tempestuous land. 
ladies, ferocious princes, earnest heretics and other sixteenth 
century phenomena, because these predilections and antipathies 
are just those of a cultured American to-day. If you are, 
cultured American you cultivate carefully a statesmanlike reserye 
on the great questions of the day ; you say a great deal without 
committing yourself to very much; you must have plenty of 
time for study and reflection and ample scope for developing 
fine shades of opinion before you say what you think, and, being 
a thoroughly reasonable person yourself, you wish profoundly 
that everyone else was as reasonable as you are. This attitude 
of guarded benevolence and _ well-informed impartiality is 
perhaps not inaptly described as tolerance. But imagine two 
such people shut up in a house together. How difficult conver. 
sation at dinner, let alone breakfast, would soon become ; what 
a strain on the gentlemanly instincts of both would be the 
careful mental equipoise of each! Erasmus, at any rate, we 
may be sure, would grow steadily tarter and more fertile in 
innuendo, more ingenious in goading his companion into com- 
mitting himself into yet another ‘ value-judgment,” and more 
sarcastic at the expense of an attitude the weak side of which he 
would realise all the more clearly in another because he was % 
eager not to investigate it in himself. The only people worth 
living with, in fact, are those who know their own minds ; and 
Erasmus, in spite of, and indeed because of all his cleverness, 
would never allow himself this luxury. When Frederick the 
Wise asked him what he thought of Luther, and begged him to 
give the answer in Dutch, Erasmus replied in an elegant and 
ambiguous Latin epigram which was all the more satisfactory 
to the author because Frederick’s knowledge of Latin was 
imperfect. No wonder that Ulrich von Hutten, whom Dr. 
Smith is very anxious not to idealise, wrote to him in November, 
1520: “* Fly, fly! Keep yourself safe for us ! I am in sufficient, 
even infinite peril, but my mind is inured to danger and to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, while with you it is different.” It was 
indeed ; and though in after years Erasmus succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that Europe was full of fanatics thirsting for his 
blood, his terrors even in that brutal age throw more credit on 
his imagination than on his grasp of reality. 


Erasmus, in fact, is really a good deal more like Tennyson 
than Dr. Smith admits. Mr. Nicolson anyway could find 
plenty of confirmation for his view of the Poet Laureate m the 
study of the career of the Bastard of Rotterdam ; the same shy 
sensitive nature, the same art of flawless composition, the same 
limited but subtle imagination, the same shrinking from life, and 
the same voracious and yet queazy vanity. More was 4 
man who faced the world with humour and courage, 
Henry VIII. unwillingly but with staunch loyalty, and 
him without a tremor, a loyal friend and comrade if ever there 
was one. Such a man can never express his full self on paper. 
and those who see in the Utopia anything but half a jest and 
half a satire will never understand him. But the best of 
Erasmus went into his pen, his wit, his kindliness, his quick eye 
and his impressionable spirit. It was not altogether his = 
fault, any more than it was Tennyson's, that his age, calling 
a prophet, was for a moment satisfied with the smooth things 
which were so nicely adjusted to their taste. When peo 
insist on imagining that you are a great thinker and hail = 
apt commonplaces as solutions of their problems, Bag 
surely be excused if you begin gradually to agree with t ; 
all the more eagerly because you know their opinion ee 
too good to be true. But this state of mind, though it y 
help you to acquire the consoling habit of taking .~ ie 
seriously, is not a guarantee that you would be pleasant 
with. 
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WORDSWORTH’S DAUGHTER DORA 


pos Wordsworth, Her Book. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
By F. V. Morey. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


T've seed him a takin’ his family out in a string, and never 
pei’ the deatiest bit of notice to °em; standin’ by hissel’ and 
stoppin’ behind agapin’, wi’ his jaws workin’ the whoal time ; 
pat niver no crackin’ wi’ ’em, nor no pleasure in ‘em—a desolate- 
minded man, ye kna. . . . It was poury as did it. 


Such was the description given of Wordsworth by an old 
imkeeper of the Lake District. On Emerson he made a not 
puch better impression ; he seemed to have “‘a narrow and 
very English mind.” “In his father’s house,” said Leigh 

“were not many mansions.” A certain John Dix wrote 
othim: “ He looked more like a man bowed down by some 
heavy grief than a profound thinker. His smile, when he 
danced to greet any acquaintance, was a solemn affair.” 
iis. Felicia Hemans, however, discovered in him “ a lurking 
lve of mischief,” and found herself saying on the occasion 
of some little domestic occurrence: ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth, how 
quid you be so giddy!” And to Algernon (Swinburne, aged 
twelve, in 1849) he was “‘ so very nice” that the future poet 
of Atalanta cried when he was taken away from Rydal Mount. 
Wordsworth on his part “ did not think that Algernon would 
forget him.” 

These are a few of the many and varied pictures of Words- 
yorth, which are to be found in the pages of this surprisingly 
attractive little book. Dora was the poet’s daughter, born in 
1904. She was born into the duty of assisting her mother 
and her aunt in amusing and looking after the great man. To 
be an inconspicuous pillar of a poet’s home is doubtless a dis- 
tinction, but it demands much patience and unselfishness. 
Dora had both qualities, and she was not let off lightly. For 
thirteen years she was kept in a state of suspended engagement ; 
and it was not until she was thirty-seven that she was at last 
permitted by the egotistical old man to marry her faithful 
admirer, Edward Quillinan. He had asked for Dora’s hand in 
1828; it was granted in 1889—in terms which show that the 
poet had more tenacity for his daughter’s company than pleasure 
inher happiness ; but it was not until 1841 that the marriage 
actually took place. Mr. and Mrs. Quillinan had six years of 
life together ; but Dora was not strong. She had a tubercular 
tendency, and she died on July 9th, 1847—three years before 
her father. 

Poor Dora! Her best years seemed to pass more rapidly 
than Wordsworth’s worst ones, says the author of this book. 
His famous namesake, Lord Morley, once wrote the following 
qiticism: ‘That the laws which nature has fixed for our 
lives are mighty and eternal, Wordsworth comprehended as 
fully as Goethe, but not that they are laws as pitiless as iron. 
Wordsworth had not rooted in him the sense of Fate—of the 
inexorable sequences of things, of the terrible chain that so often 
binds an awful end to some slight and trivial beginning.”” Any 
teader of The Prelude can see how earnestly Wordsworth tried 
to be honest with himself ; but the task was beyond his power— 
or his sense of humour. To this fundamental error, which 
lord Morley has pointed out, Dora was sacrificed, just as 
wother daughter had been sacrificed long years before. Pre- 
sumably these two little feminine tragedies—that of the girl 
who loved too soon and that of the girl who loved too late— 
are among those “‘ things which lie too deep for tears”; for 
Wordsworth ignored them—at any rate, in his poetical works. 

m had at least the decency to write poems of condolence 
'o his daughters, both legitimate and illegitimate. 


_ In the matter of Dora, the only excuse which can be found 

s that the poet was genuinely afraid of becoming blind. From 

1816 onward his eyes gave him trouble ; and he may have felt 
t for the greatest bard since Milton such a fate would not 
appropriate. Was he too to be enrolled 


Among those who lean 
Upon a living staff, with borrowed sight ? 

O my own Doia, my beloved child, 

Should that day come! 
ane those long years of waiting Dora, like other young ladies 
"er time, kept an album—a small book, nearly square, in a 
estan green tooled morocco. Later it was put by Dora 
on ue silk cover with a brown design of flowers ; and, later 
“i the whole was inserted in a black silk case with a blue 
with tapes attached for tying it both ways. 

The album is still in existence, though the silk case is a little 
» the lining somewhat worn, and the ink upon the pages 


growing faint. It is the much valued possession of Dr. P. A. 
Steedman, of Oxford, who, it seems, is related to the Wordsworth 
family. In it are inscribed autograph verses and reflections by 
Walter Scott (one of his very last writings—halting and crippled), 
Coleridge, Southey, Landor, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, 
Mrs. Hemans (quite one of the nicest and most appropriate), 
Charles Lamb, Crabbe, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Sara 
Coleridge and other less notable people. Mr. Morley has 
imparted (or retained) a fragrance as of lavender in this unique 
and rather pathetic family treasure. Into its tender fabric 
he has woven unostentatiously and with great skill a picture of 
life at Rydal Mount and elsewhere, intimate and illuminating. 
The more interesting of the entries are reproduced in facsimile ; 
and the result is a charming little book of 171 pages, which 
will give pleasure wherever it is read. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Livy’s History ‘of Rome, Translated by Canon W. Roperrs. 
Vols. 5 and 6. Dent. 3s. 


Edited by Mrs. ArcuEer-Hinp. 2 vols. 


The Paston Letters. 
Dent. 3s. 


History is inquiry, not certainty. The background of motives 
and secret causes, and often of significant facts, has to be guessed, 
or stated as probable. La vraie vérité in history is an ideal 
beyond attainment. Writers show one bias or another, and 
end in views itp uépw “beyond destiny,” as Homer says. 
Grote overpraised the democracy of Athens, Macaulay the Whigs 
of England. We thought we knew the causes of the French 
Revolution, and now the latest historian explains that we are 
wrong. Livy had a patriotic bias, the most praiseworthy of 
all. What is the result ? A modern professor puts his legends 
of the Alban kings among “‘ the worst of all the pseudo-traditions 
of Italy,” and says that his views of Numa are “ of no more 
weight than a similar guess in the works of a modern writer 
would be.” 

History as “ philosophy teaching by examples” is of little 
use, in view of the infinite variety of human events, nor does it 
proclaim for the moralist with any certainty that the good are 
rewarded for their goodness, or the evil go to their doom as a 
direct punishment for their evil deeds. Ancient Athens in the 
throes of desperate war was very like London in 1916, but who 
among our rulers was wise or cultured enough to see that, 
and prepare against the excesses to be expected ? Was history 
considered in the Peace of Versailles? Are historians, as 
skilful searchers into human motives, regarded as better prophets 
of the future than the ordinary, and placed as wise men among 
the highest of our councillors? They are not, and their dis- 
cernment may be tested by the example of our greatest historian, 
Gibbon, who thought there would be no more great conquerors, 
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when Napoleon was shortly due to arrive. The economic side 
of history is now to the fore, a side neglected by Livy, but here, 
too, little practical wisdom is gathered from research. No 
potent voice from historians prevented the absurd ideas of 
wealth and the city gambling after the armistice. 

History is not written at the time it happens, as it would 
hurt living reputations ; and when it is written, men have lost 
their memories, and tradition has begun to distort. We well 
remember the perplexity of an historian who tackled the Indian 
Mutiny some fifty years after it took place, and was confronted 
with rival facts and claims from the survivors. Who is going to 
give in future years a real, dependable history of the late war ? 

As for the Punic wars of Livy, Johnson was notoriously sick 
of them, and never wished to hear of them again. ‘* What,” 
said he, “* shall we learn from THat stuff?’ When great men 
are about, history is fascinating, but human affairs do not always 
provide them. Czsar is intensely interesting, and for his period 
we have the letters of Cicero, which give us safe material for 
history. We have the luck to possess these private documents, 
not composed, like his speeches, with one eye on the Senate 
and the other on his public reputation. So we have a clue to 
secret motives and really know a man’s mind. 

The specialist, of course, is above these complaints, and 
will always rejoice in solving a little puzzle, or securing a little 
fact which has escaped the intelligence of others. He is quite 
of Jane Austen’s opinion that there is a great deal of talent 
in a good guess. But, for the ordinary reader, history is only of 
interest when it deals with great men and outstanding events. 
Dull intrigues and small wars bore him, like Livy’s statement 
that an ox made a patriotic remark. He prefers biography 
and memoirs, and still more, letters written without any thought 
of publication. In this much smaller field truth is more likely 
to emerge, and he gets satisfying detail. He sees a man in his 
everyday life, a human creature like himself, with moods, 
inconsistencies, transient hopes, absurd wishes and temporary 
excitements. He observes that odd and astonishing thing, 
a human character, which has varieties no historian could guess 
and no master of letters could fairly summarise. 

The historian with little claim to be scientific can be an artist, 
and here Livy is supreme, a master of Latin skilfully varied and 
often tinged with poetic touches. But the beauty of changing 
inflexions and tenses is lost in translation. The concrete 
directness goes; the oratio obliqua and the vivid present are 
both awkward in English. Livy makes very fine Romans with 
a patriotism too constant not to be suspicious. He was writing 
up Roman virtue for Augustus, and was frankly disgusted or 
lazy about earlier and cruder chroniclers. He is certainly 
picturesque, and his generals are as full of fine gestures as 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, showing their wounds as arguments. 
Canon Roberts is occasionally too brief and afraid of being 
less than respectable, but his rendering is capable and supported 
by sound notes. They remind us that, for history, Mommsen 
is some way above Livy, and for one who reads him in English 
there will be a hundred to read The Paston Letters, contemporary 
views of the queasy days of the fifteenth century. They 
deserve to be better known to the public. Mrs. Archer-Hind 
has made a judicious selection, summarising the less interesting 
letters. The Pastons were distinguished for holding on to what 
they had got, a sturdy family not always of the agreeable sort 
and eminently businesslike. Their business, like their piety, 
is sometimes dull, but everywhere we come across the real, 
vivid words of men and women: 


Item, there be bought for you three horses at St. Faith’s fair, 
and all be trotters, right fair horses, God save them, and they be 
well keeped. 


Much more to us than Livy’s patriotic ox is the green ginger 
a lady required for Lent. The Roman ladies had little chance 
to show their tempers, but a Paston mother could hit her daughter 
hard over the head, and a daughter could insist on marrying 
into trade. The manceuvres required to engineer a good marriage 
and avoid a bad one are as human and engaging as the feminine 
insistence on fine clothes. They have always been wanted, 
as they were when a Punic war was severely felt, and M. Oppius 
passed a law against extravagance in dress. We read first-hand 
accounts of a battle, a speech in the House of Lords and a 
sermon by a popular preacher. We see legal claims to a fine 
place enforced by a siege, and the incessant dangers of an 
unsettled kingdom. Best of all, we see human character 
gradually revealing itself, in particular, the mind of Margaret 
Paston, always thoughtful, capable and full of good sense. 

The language used is difficult at times, but Mrs. Archer-Hind 
has taken great pains to explain it. 


————, 


DOCTOR MARIE STOPES 


The Authorised Life of Marie C. Stopes. By Ayimer Mapp, 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


It is a little difficult to understand why any Life of Dr. Marie 
Stopes should be published at the present time—still legs a 
‘“‘ authorised” life. It may be that Dr. Stopes is, as her 
biographer declares, the ablest woman he ever met, but that 
seems hardly to justify the production of an “ official ” pj 
of a lady who has not yet, we suppose, lived much more than 
half of the * life ’’ which a book with such a title should recon 
The book is, however, in fact, less a biography, in the ordi 
sense of that word, than a somewhat extravagant and ill-j 
puff, which we are surprised that Dr. Stopes should have 
*‘ authorised.” Mr. Maude seems to us to succeed by excessive 
flattery only in making a woman, who has certain real clains 
to distinction, look a little ridiculous. It is a singular featyp 
of this ‘* authorised life” that it includes not a single relevay; 
date. It does not tell us when or where Dr. Stopes was born, 
when she went to school, or in what year she took her 
The author indeed seems almost deliberately to avoid any 
phrase which might indicate even in what decade she was born— 
we can only guess that probably it was the late 70's or early 
80’s—and after all that is a quite important fact, which ap 
“authorised life”’ recording youthful academic triumphs should 
disclose. 

All we are told about Dr. Stopes’ birth is that it was not, 
disappointment to her parents, who not only had no mak 
children, but wished for none. That statement suggests mud 
of the atmosphere of this rather absurd book. It appears to 
have been written in a mood of worship so unbalanced that the 
author considers it worth while to record even such facts as; 


She will never forget looking down from a mountain crest and 
seeing a herd of reindeer fording the icy water below, and sh 
has an equally keen recollection of the exhilarating effect of a 
sun that set (in Norway) at 11 p.m. and rose again at 1 a.m. 


We cannot think that Dr. Stopes herself if she had written an 
autobiography would have thought it necessary to place such 
meaningless trivialities on record. And it is not only in such 
respects that Mr. Maude gives his heroine away. In one passage, 
apropos of a dinner in America at which she met Henry James, 
he quotes her as saying: 

Henry James entertained the dinner-table with a number of 
stories from one of my books. I suppose he had forgotten their 
origin, but I played up and laughed in the proper place every 
time. 

As if Mr. James did not know exactly what he was doing! and 
as if Dr. Stopes did not know that he knew! 

In another apparently important passage Mr. Maude speaks of 
the extremely unfair way in which Dr. Stopes has been treated 
by the English press. The unfairness seems to consist mainly 
in the fact that the Times once referred to her as Mrs. Stopes 
instead of Dr. Stopes, and declined when she was ill to insert 
a report of her progress in their “‘ Society” column. The second 
of these complaints was surely not worth mentioning. The 
first seems merely to have been the repetition—or anticipation— 
of a mistake which was once, we remember, made in our own 
columns. It is not very usual for men to describe themselves 
as “‘ Doctor ” unless they have a medical degree, or unless they 
are heads of some educational institution, and hold a doctorate 
of laws or divinity. Any holder of even a German “Ph. D.” 
has, of course, a perfect right to use the title, but it is not usual 
to insist upon it, nor for newspapers to employ it, unless they 
are specially requested to do so, and we cannot feel that Mr. 
Maude has been quite fair or wise in laying so much stress 
on so trifling a point. We know of no reasonable ground what- 
ever for the suggestion that Dr. Stopes has been unfairly treated 
by the Press—still less for the suggestion that she has been the 
subject of such organised persecution as Mr. Maude’s strictures 
imply. He writesthat, in the report of a certain case in the Courts, 

the words of her own Counsel were altered so as to degrade her 

from being “Dr. Stopes” to ‘‘ Mrs. Stopes.” 
Why “ degrade” ? This, on the face of it, is no more than a0 
illustration of the vagaries of “ persecution mania.” But it 
only fair to add that there is no evidence to show that Dr. 
Stopes shares Mr. Maude’s views on this subject, or inspired his 
passionate denunciations. 

For after all, Dr. Stopes is an able and distinguished — 
who has done really valuable scientific work on lines far remov 
from the somewhat questionable propaganda with which her 
name is mainly associated nowadays in the public mind. hn 
call it ‘* questionable propaganda ” merely because its pu 
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nd : a Peer of the Realm and Prelate of the Church, Frederick 

The Earl Bishop (illus. 2 vols. 42/ ) Hervey, Fourth Earl of Bristol and Bishop of oq he 
sarily held a position unique among the historic es of 

by WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON his = during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Famous also as a wit, as a patron and connoisseur of art and a well-known figure in Society, this biography, containing many 
— unpublished letters and beautiful Susteations, gives intimate and delightful pen pictures of an interesting era. (Ready shortly.) 








Have you ever 

The Human Side of Crook and Convict Life (18) Mui 
If 1, ed his life, d hi tali huddered at the thought 

by STANLEY SCOTT 2forison trembled at the idea of awaiting the hangman's rope > in his book Mr. Scott breaks 
the silence of a side of life that too long has been dumb. (Just out.) 











No stranger nor more moving story was ever evolved in the brain of a novelist. 


ry illus. 18/-) Yet this is the true story of a member of an historic family who knew privations 
My Sto ( / ) and suffering so great that death would have been welcome. But the author 


by ARTHUR iF AMBTON rose above ee take ae to his will and om Seay Lor 











4 W : “ His word pictures are delightful . . . hisstories are amusing." —Daily Mail. 
Spanish aters (illus. 18/-) . ‘Mr. Reynolds writes brightly of his adventures.’’"—Daily News. “ All 
yachtsmen will enjoy his book, an expanded log, full of adventure, good-fellowship and 


by HENRY REYNOLDS common-sense philosophy.’’—Guardian. 








The Life and Death of Cleopatra (illus. 18/-) _ orca Choate in ime 


“Will appeal to many novel readers.’’—Daily News. he story enthralls us again. It 
by CLAUDE F ERVAL has the permanency of a ballad.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘The author has achieved an 
atmosphere which is remarkable.’"—Yorkshive Post. Singularly vivid pictures . . . amazingly well done . . . fascinating bio- 


graphical story.’’—Field. 











; § ‘Should be read with great interest.’’"—Saturday Review. “‘. . and now the vivid 

Eastward (illus. 18/ ) letters so full of colour, so courteous in style . . . will recall to memory this distin- 
guished novelist, and are worth reading for their grace and charm.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

by LOUIS COUPERUS “A remarkably vivid picture . . . a most interesting account.'’’—Glasgow Herald. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social W urkers. 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, “4 Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, 
Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir pomey Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscuru: 
Chapter I. The Problem ~All 
” II. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
» III. Indications for Contraception. 
» IV. Contraceptives in Use, ified. 
” V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
» _VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 
» VII, Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
» VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 
» IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 
” X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
» _XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
» _XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV. 


The Lancet says: “* Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtaina here . 
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Great Liberal Convention, 
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The Woman's Leader says: “‘ Will meet a demand of which many people 
afe at present fully conscious.” 

The Nation says: Of a high order of merit. . . Will meet with 
pposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 

The Medical Review says: “ Should be read by all interested in racial 


elaire Says: “Dr. Marie Stopes has written 2 vee good book on birth 


- She compels agreement . . . the principal value of the ° * os 
Volume lies in a careful and exhaustive discussion of the methods and is j i 
tednigue of catraseption. "= "Dr. Btapes" experience ls so crtcmive that This is the time to begin an annual subscription. 
ions must necessarily carry weight . . . some such book as this 


had to be written, and this is very well written.” 6s. a year, post free. 
Sir Wizt1am Bayuiss says: “It cannot fail to be of real service.” 


a ROLLEsTON says: “I predict a great success for the work, and I 
to opees my thanks to the author for her pioneer work in preventive 





This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both belptal AF interesting matter and much that is new and note- 
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value is open to dispute—is indeed on the whole, in our view, 
negative, since it does not seem to us that her “‘ Constructive 
Birth Control” is in fact constructive at all. But the fact 
remains that she has achieved certain really valuable results. 
She has, for example, as Mr. Maude says, been responsible for 
creating a new atmosphere and a new terminology in Great 
Britain in regard to fundamental sexual problems; and that 
is a pretty big thing to have done. In short, she deserves a 
more discriminating biographer; and surely she has still very 
many years in which to find him. 


THE BOOK OF THE RAT 


Rats and How to Destroy Them. By Marx Hove t. 
Danielsson. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Mark Hovell’s comprehensive book brings a timely 
reminder that we are neglecting a very serious problem. When 
war convulsed Europe, and the national conscience was roused 
by the thought of damage done to our diminishing food supplies, 
certain efforts were made to deal with the rat menace. After 
the war the determination to reduce the rat population, esti- 
mated at something in the neighbourheed of fifty millions, led 
to the establishment of a Rats Branch at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the inauguration of a ‘“‘ Rat Week,” the fitting of a 
factory for the manufacture of rat poison for Government 
Departments, the passage of a Bill through Parliament and its 
appearance on the Statute Book as The Rats and Mice (Des~ 
truction) Act. Under this Act every tenant became respon” 
sible for the rats on his premises and, if he failed to reduce them’ 
the local authority could step in and carry out the work at his 
expense. To all outward seeming the era of damage by vermin 
was drawing to a close and the saving to be effected was reckoned 
at about one million pounds a week on a pre-war basis. It is 
impossible to defend these estimates, whether of the population 
or the damage, but experience has shown that a rat in captivity 
will eat one pound of grain in a week, or forty quartern loaves in 
a year, while the rat enjoying the unlimited choice of a corn 
stack selects the germ of the grain and leaves the rest. 

It is only necessary to consider the area of the rat’s activity 
to realise that the price we must pay for it is quite alarming. 
Unfortunately, at a time when destruction along practical lines 
seemed assured, when the Government laboratory was in full 
work and the factory on Mount Pleasant was about to show a 
substantial profit, the economists intervened. They reduced 
the personnel of the Rats Branch, they closed the factory, 
though it was seen to be capable of making enough profit to pay 
in large part for the administration of the Act. The Act itself 
became a dead letter and is no longer regarded. Yet the need 
for action was never greater than it is to-day, and the facts are 
set out in full detail by Mr. Hovell, whose qualifications are of 
the first order. He has studied the question in every aspect, 
and has considered the problem that the rat presents to the 
urban and rural community. He gives figures that are the 
result of personal investigation and facts that can face all 
challenge. He reminds us that the vermin we suffer in our 
midst could be destroyed at a cost that is no more than a small 
fraction of the damage they inflict, and that they are not only 
destroyers of the nation’s substance but are carriers of disease, 
That the rat is the host of the plague flea is common knowledge, 
though the curious and ugly manner in which the disease is com- 
municated to humans may be new to many readers, and in the 
past few weeks the theory that the rat is a carrier of foot-and- 
mouth disease has received further confirmation. Down to the 
present there have been no books dealing exhaustively with the 
rat in the light of modern knowledge; the danger to the 
nation’s health and wealth has grown unheeded. 

The arrangement of Mr. Hovell’s book is sound. After a 
chapter of facts of general interest, he deals in turn with traps, 
trapping and snaring. Ferrets and their proper use are con- 
sidered ; there is a useful chapter on dogs and another on 
poisoning. Blocking, flooding and fumigating are considered in 
turn. The reasoned protest against the use of virus is timely 
and worth serious consideration. The United States experts 
have found themselves unable to recommend the use of virus 
for rat destruction, nor will our own Ministry of Agriculture 
speak in its favour, preferring to recommend poison, and, of 
the poisons, either carbonate of barium or an extract of the red 
squill (scylla maritima). 

Mr. Hovell is nothing if not practical. He sets out with the 
most elaborate detail and some excellent illustrations the fashion 
in which rats can be cleared from house, shop, warehouse, yard 
and outbuilding, stable, cowhouse and fowl house, pig-sty, 
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glasshouse, ship’s hold and sewer. In passing, he deals with the 
sparrow, mouse and cockroach. He presents a scheme for the 
organised destruction of rats throughout the country, i ring 
the Act of 1921 as those responsible for the administration have 
ignored it. This book, which is bound to attract attention 
reason of the masterly fashion in which the problem of rat 
infestation is surveyed and the common sense with which it js 
handled, will serve a useful purpose and should avail to remind 
the Ministry of Agriculture of the grave mistake made when 
it sacrificed, in the name of economy, the only branch of its 
business that could show a profit. 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


The Letters of Olive Schreiner, 1876-1920, Edited by C. g, 
CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. Fisher Unwin. 2ls. 

The mystery of Olive Schreiner is not explained, rather it is 
deepened, by this extraordinary volume of her letters. As the 
elders among us remember, she came to London in 1881, bringing 
the manuscript of The Story of an African Farm, and spent 
eight years in Europe before returning to South Africa. The 
world seemed to be at her feet. She was beautiful and vital, 
She was admired almost without limit. As the author of a book 
that was placed by the critics of the time among the finest 
utterances of the modern spirit, she had her choice of the best 
in England. The contrast between these external conditions 
and the personality disclosed in the letters is one of the strangest 
and most distressing things in the history of women of genius, 
Three years after coming to England Olive Schreiner got to 
know Mr. Havelock Ellis, to whom in a few months she was 
writing in terms of the closest intimacy. For ten years her 
letters to him are continuous. They are written in all kinds of 
circumstances, expressing every mood, in splashes of hope, 
complaint or despair. It is clear that to Olive Schreiner he 
was a friend of friends. In Europe she is always fighting asthma, 
and is incessantly on the move, finding most places in tum 
unbearable. London landladies insult her on account of her 
many men visitors. From her early years in London she is 
preoccupied by questions of sex, and especially by the life of the 
prostitute. 

The story of her delusions, concerning her own work and 
other matters, would make a singular record. For some- 
thing like thirty years there are allusions to a story (usually 
called From Man to Man) which, begun before the African 
Farm, was to be far more important than that famous 
book. It never emerges, and readers of the Life, published in 
1928, will recall her husband’s careful account of the painful 
frustration of her literary efforts in South Africa. She plunges 
into different studies, demanding books to read, particularly in 
medicine and biology. Her comments on her contemporaries 
are swift and emphatic, often searching, sometimes absurd. 
She was in England throughout the war years, bitterly unhappy, 
first because of the public temper and the treatment she suffered 
on account of her German name, and later because of the eourse 
of European events. One finishes the reading of this volume, 
to which there is no parallel in English, with the feeling that 
it was undoubtedly right for the actual Olive Schreiner to be 
revealed, but that the selection of letters should have been more 
rigorously made and should have been accompanied by a 
adequate interpretation of her emotional history. 


OLD SILVER 


Old English Silver. By W. W. Warts. Benn. £5 5s. 


Old English silver is almost as rare as the study of it is fasci- 
nating. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that such old silver plate 
as we possess is far more interesting and beautiful than old gold 
plate, not merely because wrought silver is naturally—if relative 
values be forgotten—more attractive and beautiful than gold, 
but also because it was as a rule only in silver that the best artists 
could afford to work. To-day few silversmith artists exist. 
It would indeed be scarcely too much to say that none exist, 
just as there exist no bookbinders whose work can be compa 
with the leathern masterpieces of Egypt and Italy in the Middle 
Ages, and no furniture makers who can compete with the eigh- 
teenth-century schools of Sheraton and Chippendale. The 
modern separation between the arts and the crafts has tempor- 
arily destroyed the possibility of great craftsmanship, and ere 
deep enough to defy all the revivalist efforts which the preset 
century has witnessed. Mr. Watts points out in this admirable 
album of his that our treasures of old silver are not nearly 4% 
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The crooked made straight. 





"Jy you do not mind,” said my guide, “I should like to take you 

nearer the top of the building. It means climbing a good many 

but I always think it is well worth while. In fact, whenever 

{ feel particularly down-hearted I always go up into the room I 
want you to see.” 

] followed in silence wondering furiously as to whether he was 
often down-hearted, and, if so, why? Then, at the top of another 
flight of stairs he stood still and opened a door. “There,” he said, 
“this is the room. This is my cure for the blues.” For a long 
moment I had not the foggiest notion of what he meant. I was 
looking on a number of children’s cots—some occupied because the 
jittle ones were unable to get up; and some, for the moment, 
gnoccupied because the tiny patients to whom they belonged were 
well enough to get out of bed and play awhile with their toys. I 
was in a ward of a children’s hospital, a hospital where they make 
little crooked limbs straight, a place in which twisted limbs were 
much in evidence. That sight cheered him up. Why? Because he 
took the long view—because, mentally, he saw those little ones as 
they will be when the treatment has done its work. And in that long 
view the twisted limbs had become untwisted: the children had 
become normal. I began to understand why he found a visit to that 
ward inspiriting. I understood it all the more as I intercepted certain 
shy glances flashed from their juvenile eyes to his—swift messages 
of affection, gratitude and love. 


As I came downstairs again, towards the crowded, bustling street, 
I stopped on one of the landings and looked out upon a piece of 
yacant land just over on the other side of the road. That plot of 
land belongs to the Hospital, and on it an extension ought to be built 
at once, for there are at least one thousand children needing that 
skilled care and successful treatment for which the Hospital is so 
justly famed. How soon, one wonders, will that new building begin 
to rise? Very soon, indeed, it is to be hoped, for the longer such 
little sufferers have to wait for admission the more difficult does it 
become to effect a cure. Meanwhile, that plot of land is not entirely 
vacant. On it is a temporary building in which a number of ex- 
Service men (some of them badly wounded in the War) are busily 
and constantly engaged in making the special boots required by the 
crippled little ones. 


On the Saturday following my visit to this Hospital (it is the Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospital in Great Portland Street), I was stand- 
ing outside its country branch at the top of Brockley Hill at Stanmore 
on the road towards Elstree. The whole landscape was flooded 
with the light of the swiftly setting sun. It was a scene of marvellous 
peace and quietness—in fact, for some minutes I heard no sound at 
all. Then the stillness was broken. Through one of the Hospital’s 
open windows came the whimpering cry of a child. That cry was 
soon hushed. A nurse bent down over the cot by the window and 
all was quiet again. 

I turned away homewards, but before I went down the hill toward 
London I had another look at the large board which is fixed among 
the trees outside the Hospital grounds. I do not remember exactly 
what is written thereon, but it is something like this: “There are 
nearly 1,000 crippled children waiting for admission. How would 
you feel if your child were one of this great company ?” That was 
aquestion I found it hard to answer. In fact I have not yet arrived 
ata reply. Have you ? 

I have not yet mentioned the name of my guide up to that ward in 
that tall building. I do not think that he will mind the omission— 
indeed, I know he will not. Let us call him The Appeal Secretary— 
just that and nothing more. At the beginning of this article I 
expressed my wonder as to whether he was often down-hearted, and, 
if so, why ? But after all I need not wonder. The riddle is easy. 
It is calculated to make anyone down-hearted, that is anyone who 
tally knows the facts. What are they? Here is a grand hospital 
for crippled children doing a splendid work—but the Hospital itself 
8 crippled—crippled by lack of funds. The bills come in daily for 
Maintenance. The money does not come in to meet these bills. 
£0,000 is needed annually even to keep things going as they are 
tow—and without any sorely-needed extensions of usefulness. The 
assured income is only £2,700. All the invested capital is pledged 
to its bankers, 


Do not turn unresponsively away. Remember that child’s cry I 
ard and how it was quickly hushed. Remember the thousand 
‘rippled little ones who are waiting, beside whose cots no nurse 
stands watchfully. Remember and respond. Contributions sent to 
Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, Treasurer, Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital, 234 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1, will 
Sratefully acknowledged. Please mention “ New Statesman.” 
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great or as plentiful as they would have been if our national 
history had been less chequered. The great destruction occurred 
in the desperate struggles of the seventeenth century, though 
very much old English silver had been melted down during the 
Wars of the Roses. The Reformation, too, led to a great demo- 
lition of ecclesiastical plate. But Charles I. was the chief culprit. 
The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as many great 
nobles, loyally “‘ lent” him their priceless silver ; he melted it 
instead of pawning it, and they never saw it again. Cromwell 
and his plundering puritans also were great melters; and a few 
years later the Royal Mint, being short of silver, offered a price 
per ounce which proved irresistible to many owners of silver 
heirlooms. Finally, when silver forks and spoons came into 
general use in the eighteenth century, great quantities of old 
silver family possessions were melted down to provide metal 
for these useful but comparatively unpretentious articles. 

Enough, however, of our old silver remains to enable Mr. 
Watts to give us a chronological] series of reproductions dating 
from Anglo-Saxon times. The fifteenth century seems, if we 
may judge from these pictures, to have been the golden age of 
early English silver work ; but many people will feel that the 
bowls and candelabra of that early age were surpassed by the 
salt cellars and tea-caddies of the eighteenth century. On that 
score, however, there is no need for quarrels. The broad fact is 
that in days when silver craftsmen loved their work and were 
honoured for their performance, they produced many very 
beautiful things such as are not produced to-day in any part 
of the world. It is a fact that is perhaps worth pondering, and 
that may even be found to have some bearing upon the compara- 
tive barrenness of the twentieth century even in those arts which 
are still honoured as “‘art.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Commercial Relations between India and England—1601 to 1757. 
By Bat Krisana, Ph.D. Routledge. 14s. 

Dr. Bal Krishna, principal of a college in Kolhapur, is a voluminous 
writer on the philosophy of ancient, and the economics of modern, India. 
He has a fascinating, and largely unworked, theme for this detailed 
treatise, which opens with a brief survey of trade in India during 
the century of Portuguese monopoly following the voyage of Vasco 
da Gama. Thereafter he traces the growth of the East India Com- 
pany’s trade from the beginning to the time of Clive and the founda- 
tion of the British dominion in India. Dr. Bal Krishna accepts the 
orthodox view of India before the advent of the European—as a land, 
not only of marvellous crafts and world-wide commerce, but also 
providing a high level of well-being for the mass of its population. 
He tells, in greater detail than is accessible in similar compass else- 
where, the story of the decline of Indian manufacture and export in 
competition with the expanding industry of England. The volume 
is documented ard packed with illustrative detail, much of which 
doubtless will entice the specialist reader into contradiction or 
challenge. The Dutch map showing India in 1598 is an index to 
the remarkable expansion of Europe in the East during the first 
stage after the opening of the sea route. 


American Social History, as Recorded by British Travellers. Compiled 
and Edited by ALLAN Nevins. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Mr. Allan Nevins, a well-known New York journalist, has hit upon 
an excellent idea and has carried it through with notable success. 
Beginning with the reports of English travellers in the United States, 
in the first years of the Republic’s existence, he takes their successors 
in order, quoting generously and with discrimination, and writing for 
each section an introduction that never fails in fairness or intelligence. 
The earlier travellers went chiefly to spy out the undeveloped country, 
with their eyes open for possible openings for English emigrants and 
trade. Following these, who were usually open-minded, come 
Frances Trollope, Captain Marryat, and others representing what Mr. 
Nevins calls English Tory condescension. This group, however, 
includes two fine women observers, Harriet Martineau and Fanny 
Kemble, who, together with Charles Dickens, inaugurated a period 
of critical and in the main unbiassed survey—with Russell of the 
Times, E. B. Dicey, and Anthony Trollope as its most prominent later 
figures. Mr. Nevins’s last group comprises the principal writers from 
Freeman, Herbert Spencer and Matthew Arnold to Bryce. He could 
noc attempt an anthology of English opinion on present-day America: 
that would have been a hopeless task. In the circumstances he was 
wise to confine himself to a single piece—Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s Good- 
bye, America!—written at the close of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference. English readers would find it impossible to realise how 
enduring an influence in Anglo-American relations the books of these 
travellers have been. Forgotten, nearly all of them, in England, 
they have been kept alive in America, usually on account of their 
ill-nature. Mr. Nevins, by quotation and comment, puts them in 
correct historical perspective. He has done a valuable piece of edu- 
cational work for his own countrymen, and incidentally a good turn 
to England. The book, from end to end, makes capital reading. 





English Literature Before Chaucer. By P. G. Tuomas. Amol 
8s. 6d. 

Despite the labours of such specialists as Professors Ten RB 
Ker, Saintsbury and Gollancz, English literature is still date 
from The Canterbury Pilgrims. The present convenient Survey of 
the early and medieval periods might, therefore, seem fitted to sy 
a wide need, but Mr. Thomas appears only to have considered the 
student, for he writes succinctly and without enthusiasm, For 
readers with the necessary background, his orderly account should 
prove useful. It is a compelling fact that the whole system of English 
poetry is, in the strict sense of the word, an imposition, that the older 
alliterative stave, lacking tradition, appears foreign to us, that ity 
rhythm has been only preserved doubtfully in a few nursery rhymes; 
but the chapters on the transitional period, by Mr. Thomas, 

a simplified account of the introduction of metrical forms from Latin, 
Anglo-Norman and French, hardly bridge the gulf of wonder. 















Contemporary Studies. By Csartes Bavupovurn. Translated by 
Even and Cepar Pauu. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

In these critical essays, European in range, Monsieur Charles 
Baudouin has laid aside the method and technical terms of psycho- 
analysis and appears, thus disrobed, as a literary critic of charitable 
understanding rather than of moment, possessing a gift for demonstra. 
tion and a bias towards theory. In “ Liberators of the Mind” he 
deals once more with Tolstoi, whose influence, by obvious reaction, 
has been renewed among post-war poets in France: ex 
with Nietzsche as a forerunner of the new psychology, and his friend 
Carl Spittetler. If we mistake not, none of the works of the great 
Swiss poet have been translated into English. A young man when 
realism was at its height, Carl Spittetler, being endowed with the 
mythopeeic faculty, remained isolate; in his great mythic drama 
Prometheus und Epimetheus, and the epic Olympischer Frithling, 
which influenced Also Sprach Zarathustra, he has expressed the spirit 
of that Switzerland which inspired Shelley and which has been, 
perhaps, too much obscured for us by fashion and the feats of alpinists. 
One may differ from M. Baudouin’s estimate and suggest that the 
Swiss poet has been too much concerned with that later sophistication 
of the myth, its moral or allegorical application. 

Many of these essays have no more than an occasional or reminiscent 
interest, for they were published, during the war, at The Hague: 
the wisdom of translation may be questioned. Such are the appre- 
ciation of Romain Rolland and the criticism of Martinet’s Les Temps 
Maudits. Of them, the most sustained and vital essay is that on the 
probable tendencies of French poetry immediately after the war. 
Being a poet, M. Baudouin discusses with much enthusiasm the 
bewildering politics, so to speak, which sway, by another tradition, 
French poetry. The influence of Whitman, moral and rhythmic, 
is still apparent in French Realism. The renewal of Symbolism 
is due, to some extent, according to M. Baudouin, to its use in the 
Freudian school of thought; to be consistent, followers of Jung 
might we!l revive the racial image and myth. To an English mind 
such lines as these of Riviére : 

La vie est 14, sonore et qui cogne 4 la porte 

A grands coups de poings de soleil, 
hardly necessitate elaborate theory. Dynamism, which is the expres- 
sion of speed, that ideal or demon of the modern world, is the solution 
or synthesis of the rival schools of Realism and Symbolism—though, 
in its tenets, it bears more than a relative likeness to the Dyonisian 
theory of Nietzsche. 


The Tdin. By Mary A. Hutton. Illustrated by Seacnan Mac 
CatumHaorL. Talbot Press. 10s. 6d. 

Old Irish mythology and saga culminate in the great prose epit 
known as the Téin Bé Cualgne (The Cattle Raid in Cooley), which tells 
of the invasion of the northern kingdom of Ulster by the Westem 
armies of Queen Maeve, and the defence of the boundaries by Cuchullin, 
the Irish Achilles. In this long blank-verse poem, Mrs. Hutton has 
by skilful variation of the plot included the explanatory and sub- 
sidiary tales. She has not attempted any poetic flight, and it must 
be confessed that, at first sight, her version appears to be no mor 
than metrical prose ; but by the use of Gaelic idiom she has formed 
a convention of her own which is passable and pleasant in its total 
result. The great story, of itself, is highly dramatic and has splendid 
episodes such as the fratricidal strife between Ferdia and Cuchullin, 
a parallel to the well-known Persian story; though Mrs. Huttos 
does not endeavour to match her style by the high argument. * 
great prose version by Standish O’Grady, despite the folk-adaptation 
by Lady Gregory, must still remain supreme, but the republication 
of this book, after seventeen years, is welcome and should serve t 
extend a knowledge of the Irish heroic age. 


The Orlando Furioso and its Predecessor. By the Rev. F. W. Epwass 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

It is pleasant to find a book devoted to Ariosto and Boiardo, who 
are generally neglected to-day. Chapters of biography and origins 
are provided, and the author is judicious in his quotations 
criticisms, proclaiming the merits of the Orlando Furioso, 
he does not deny its handicaps. The absence of a eperene 
philosophy may be a relief to-day, but immense length is a handic 
Long poems, even of a romantic sort, do not suit the im 
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reader, and perhaps young people will best enjoy the bright and fan- 
tastic world of marvels in which Ariosto moves. Scott admired 
him in youth, doubtless for the pictorial quality and the grace and 
lightness of which Mr. Edwards speaks. It is noted that Scott shows 
his influence very little, but he has put the garden of Alcina with a 
quotation into the tenth chapter of Waverley. The cruder work of 
Boiardo has not lasted as Ariosto’s has done, and the latter easily 
surpasses him in a host of Italian quotations, mostly neat and terse 
maxims on the ways of men and women. Ariosto is a great and suc- 
cessful transmuter of classical lore. We have sometimes thought 
that Shakespeare owes his ‘‘Fortune’s furious fickle wheel’’ to the 
description of the unstable wheel of Fortune at the beginning of the 
Orlando Furioso, XLV. That work is more like a gay novel than 
a serious poem instinct with views of life and the future; and we 
can find for Mr. Edwards a Victorian who saw it in that light. Tom 
Hood, when he reviewed Lever’s novels, claimed that Ariosto is 
**undoubtedly one of the great narrative poets, and it is probably 
in his extravagance that we shall find the secret of his undefinable 
power.” We are rather surprised to find no mention of Leigh Hunt, 
a@ great appreciator of Italian poetry. He described the Ariosto 
of Harrington as “‘an everlasting taste of chips instead of succulence,” 
and celebrated “the fairest of her sex, Angelica.” In Italy with 
Byron, as his Autobiography tells us, he amused La Guiccioli with 
“speaking bad Italian out of Ariosto.” 


The Life of Woodrow Wilson. By Joszrpnus Daniets. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The True Story of Woodrow Wilson. 
and Blackett. 18s. 


There is nothing in common between these two books except the 
subject. Mr. Daniels, of course, is the editor from North Carolina 
who was Secretary of the Navy throughout the eight years of Wilson’s 
rule. He is a Wilson worshipper, and his Life is an unqualified eulogy. 
It is largely anecdotal, and deals in some fullness with Wilson as 
college professor, and with the first presidential term, but it is very 
meagre in its account of the war years. It was compiled as a serial 
for a great newspaper syndicate. There is one quaint indication of 
this in Mr. Daniels’s trick of closing each chapter with a snap-sentence 
of three or four words, as though he were ending the day’s instalment 
with “And that’s that!” 

Mr. David Lawrence’s book is an altogether more important affair. 
It is the effort of a thoroughly informed journalist, who was at Prince- 
ton under the President, and followed him closely through the whole 
of his political career, to present and expound his character and 
politics. Hardly any writer in America has a better equipment for 
this task than Mr. Lawrence; and if the reader should come to the end 
with a feeling that he has not fully succeeded, the explanation probably 
is that he has not been sufficiently candid and realistic. ‘Woodrow 
Wilson, as Mr. Lawrence shows plainly enough, could be rigorous: 
why should not his biographer follow the example? The book, 
nevertheless, is of value, especially in its treatment of Washington 
affairs. Mr. Lawrence brings out many significant things in Wilson’s 
conduct and methods, from the first stage, during which his leadership 
of Congress was all-powerful, to the last, when he was resisted at every 
turn. He notes the fact that Wilson consistently refrained from 
attacking or even mentioning Roosevelt. He attributes to Mrs. 
Wilson a decisive influence in the Treaty period, particularly as to 
the breach with Colonel House. He shows that Wilson was apt to 
judge men by the single test of personal loyalty. Mr. Lawrence, in 
general, is accurate, but he should not refer to the Lusitania as an 
American ship, and make what is the customary English slip in 
referring to Johns Hopkins University. 


By Davip LawrENCcE. Hurst 


Travellers and Travelling in the Middle Ages. 
M.A. Sheldon Press. 2s. 

This is simply a book of extracts from contemporary books and 
records. It is well selected, and covers a wide ground, from Vikings 
to Crusaders, and from travelling merchants to outlaws and beggars. 
Readers of M. Jusserand’s English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages will find it an excellent companion volume, and teachers in 
secondary schools should be able to make good use of it. Among 
the authors quoted are Mandeville, Hakluytt, Erasmus, Overbury and 
Langland, and use is made of the Paston Letters and the Hakluytt 
Society’s publications. 


By E. L. Guiirorp, 


Everyday Life in Roman Britain. Written and Illustrated by MansoniE 
and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Batsford. 5s. 

These smaller books, in which the Quennells are presenting a 
popular history of mankind, especially in England, in terms of his 
dwellings, arts, implements, and everyday habits, are not so good 
as the admirable History of Everyday Things in England, in which 
they first used their distinctive method. But they are good, 
excellently illustrated and written so as to appeal to the imagination. 
This volume will make Roman Britain live for many who would 
get nothing from an orthodox history book. A boy who has read 
and enjoyed Puck of Pcek’s Hill should be given Everyday Life 
in Roman Britain to follow it up. Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have a 
rare gift for arousing the historical imagination, and it does not 
forsake them here. 


es, 


THE CITY 


-— it is a case of thinking that the rest Of the 
regiment is out of step, but I find myself unable 4, 
agree with the favourable prognostications of tmy 
prospects encountered on all sides, or to see sufficient justi 
fication for the all-round rise in prices that has occurred in the 
stock markets. If all causes of international dispute vanished, 
if French international and financial policy becomes sane, if 

Germany settles down peacefully and prosperously, if 
Mussolini joins the Union of Democratic Control, if Northen 
Ireland unites with the Free State, if India and Egypt calm down, 
if the Balkan States disappear in an earthquake, and if th 
present British Government decide to nationalise the cog. 
mines and the railways, the cheerful markets we are enjoying 
might perhaps be justified. 
* * * 


The underlying cause of the upward movement is p 
the receptivity of the United States to European loans an 
investments. This is of quite recent growth, for the earlie 
loans had to be nursed by the banks and financial houses, but 
there is no doubt that the American investing public is noy 
absorbing these securities readily. A representative of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. stated that inquiries of twenty-three firms of 
investment bankers showed that 2,970 of their customers hai 
participated in the Austrian Loan, the average investment 
being $2,980, while 8,212 clients bought Japanese Government 
Bonds, the average holding being $2,680. Approximately 
half the sales were to persons who took $1,000 or less; and about 
nine out of every ten remaining purchasers took $5,000 or les, 
The fact is that Wall Street has built up a wonderful selling a. 
ganisation, which can place a loan of $50,000,000 with compan- 
tively little effort. When the German Loan of $110,000,000 was 
offered, 1,200 different banks from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
made up this vast placing machine, and received application 


for $500,000,000. 
* * 


The remarkable improvement in the value of sterling in New 
York, to within 2 per cent. of parity, which, moreover, has 
occurred in face of the seasonal demand for dollars for financing 
grain and cotton shipments, is, in my opinion, due almost 
wholly to the facility with which American bankers are placing 
European loans. If we are going back to a gold basis, asi 
mooted in many quarters, in the belief that we can hold th 
pound at $4.86 we may be relying upon a somewhat precariow 
means of support, for the American public is not yet accis 
tomed to European securities, and if it were to receive a nasty 
jar with regard to happenings on this war-scarred continent d 
ours (which it might do any morning at breakfast), Wall Street's 
ability to go on financing Europe might disappear in a momett. 
Already there is perceptible in some American circles a strong 
note of scepticism as to European ability to pay interest on it 
securities held by American investors, if and when the lati 
cease to provide the means of so doing by taking further loans. 
They liken the position of American holders of European Bonds 
to that of the coloured gentleman who went to a negro 
to draw out his deposit and was told that they could not tre 
it. He asseverated that he had deposited $500. “ When w# 
that,” inquired the Vice-President. ‘“ About fifteen months 
ago,” was the reply. ‘“ Oh,” said the bank officer, “ that 
more than a year ago; the interest has eaten up all the capital 
long ago.” 

* * * 

Do all these gloomy views, if correct, mean that none of the 
present market activity is justified ? That would be going te 
far. What I am combating is the easy assumption that als 
practically plain sailing, and that the year will witness 4 con 
tinuance of the rise in Stock Exchange securities 
In view of the increased cotton crop, textiles should do better; 
but the rise that has already occurred, in my opinion, more thas 
discounts the improvement that might be anticipated. Rubbe, 
tin, copper and nitrates (in spite of the recent scare) ' 
do well, if only because America is so important a come 
and of American prosperity for the next year or two 
little room for doubt. It is gratifying to see that the 
views with regard to the future of rubber expressed 2 oldes 
notes with almost painful iteration have been justified. H oe 
of Rubber Trusts, so often recommended here, we tabt 
risen during the past six months from 24s. to 36s., migh 
their profit and reinvest in Bukit Kajang (rubber) at 


88s. 6d., and Kalidjeroek (rubber and coffee) at about 58s. 
ee A. Emit Davies. 
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A BARONET WRITES : 


* {JOU seem able to find a market when there appears to be no chance of success.” 

MSS. placed with over 200 publishers and Editors. U.S.A. rights 
tiated. Terms for stamp. 

CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 


PE NPROFITS 
IS AN INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET. 
Yy% wish to learn how to write —~gh articles, EARNING while you LEARN, 
































pom J 3 re SECRETARY, LITERARY INING SCHOOL, 24 (J) Chancery Lane, 
| need TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Miustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly subscription to THR NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
nv address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
pits) months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
of the ere 
s!| Certified Net Sales, 11,562 
| cot General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
= Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
thas Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
on EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
met; |) Vacant, Meerines, erc., are charged at the rate 
oll of 1s. Od. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
ther Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
des} || Small Advertisements only. 
have 
tale All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
about NEw Statxsman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
= W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























Medical Recognition of 


Curative Science. 


A caller at my offices asked if I ever received testimonials. I 
forbore to smile, because I saw that he had put the question 
seriously, doubtless because I seldom resort to the publication of 
testimonials on account of the Logic of Maxalding. 


Testimonials form such a large part of my daily correspondence 
that I have come to consider them as just a very usual item of the 
day’s work. The sheaves of testimonials that I showed this par- 
ticular caller, however, so impressed him that he suggested the 
publication of them week by week in a Health Paper. It was soon 
proved to his satisfaction that no Health Paper in its present size 
could contain all the testimonials that I receive; and that even if 
they could be published, the space they would occupy would be so 
costly that the fees would have to be enormously increased with no 
benefit to the patients and pupils. What most impressed this parti- 
cular caller, however, was the fact that I had received in the post 
that morning FOUR COMMUNICATIONS FROM MEDICAL MEN. 
The first was from a famous London Physician and Surgeon, telling 
me that he had recommended a patient to me. The second was from 
a medical man, asking for particulars of Maxalding and stating 
that another medical man had advised him to place himself in my 
hands for a course of treatment. The third was from a Lieut.- 
Colonel of the R.A.M.C.—then under treatment—and who, after a 
short appreciation of the exercises, said :—“ I am quite pleased with 
my progress.” The fourth was from one of the most eminent 
physicians in England, who said, in the course of a very eulogistic 
and scientific letter :— 


“* | am frankly amazed at the novelty and value of your 
exercises. There is no doubt that you have gone quite 
out of the beaten track and searched the recesses of your 
brains to discover a route to muscles much talked about, 
but little exercised. Your other instructions on subjects 
in which I think I am a Past-Master, I can only say, all of 
them I have used frum my youth upwards. But their 
completeness shows your thoroughness and originality. 
I look forward to meeting you some day.” 


This Medical Man has made a life study of Physical 
Culture in all its branches, and is nearly sixty years of age. 
M. SALDO. 


All readers of THe New SratesMAN are cordially invited to write 
to me, who are not entirely satisfied with their health, their vitality, 
or their strength. It will give me great pleasure to make a personal 
survey and diagnosis of any such case and send it together with a 
copy of Maxalding, which is a modest, illustrated booklet explanatory 
of the wonderful method after which it is named. If the coupon is 
used for convenience, please DELETE the items not applicable to 
your case. Add your name, address, age and occupation and post 
in a sealed or open cover as desired. All communications from me 
are sent in PLAIN SEALED ENVELOPES, post paid, and free of 
all cost or liability. 


r COUPON. 


(1) I desire to eradicate Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Suscep- 
tibility to Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbage, Sciatica, Obesity, 
Sluggish Liver, Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical 
Development, Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, 
Biliousness, Languor, Headaches, or: 











(2) I desire to secure great Nervous Energy and Vitality. : 
TEEEED ccmicubuuvdsnintnisiietnnabininsiniabinieaneniiiiinmammuanniiaataen ' 
PIED. sxceccsscenananaceiniclinasidnmangtiniaimiaiiimaia biennial ' 
era ee PD: citsinitnanaitintosis i 
New STATESMAN. ‘ 








MONTE SALDO, 


40 H PALL MALL, LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Accompanied. First class only. 
February 17th.—-GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 35 days. 
February.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. 
All details from 159 AUCKLAND RoapD, Lonpon, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask Fd —~e ~~ List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. rge’s » 193 Regent Street, W. r. 
K NGSLey HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well appointed Temp e 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed 


t and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ht per person. Full tariff 
Telegrams: ‘' Bookcraft, London.” ~ a ly Museum 1232, 


H OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
facing south. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently lecorated and 

beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and telephones in 

all bedrooms. Good food and good . Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} eas (double), inclusive. Telephone : 

Paddington 8083. 

ub-like lounge, fires in bedrooms, constant hot 


from 4 guineas (inclusive).—Write MANAGERS, 99 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


H *oz4 HOUSE, 37 and 39 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, 
London, W.9. One the best-knowa Vegetarian Guest Houses in Great 
Britain ; four acres charming grounds; 12 mins. Piccadilly Circus. Moderate 

Tariff from Manageress, 














room, Breakfas 
on application. 








EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a pa Ay private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overloo! the river. Dining-room, with 





y 
VEGETARIAN GuEST HovusEs, LTD., 





terms. Illustrated 
as above. Tele.: Padd. 6136. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in test atmosphere. Best locality. 
Central.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra. 





Besos WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and . Gas fire in 


Road. 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House, 
, comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 

mate, air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 
hot water. Large . Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


TO BE LET 


AMPSTEAD.—Well-furnished first floor Suite of three rooms; 
piano; electric light; 45s.—Box 45, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS 


T= NEW SCHOOL, qe lcighem Court Road, Streatham Hill, 
8.W. 16. tion day- with accommodation for boarders, to 
be conducted on the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. The usual school 

subjects will be taught, as well as arts and crafts and Kurhythmy. Boys and girls 

received from the age of five (during the first year only under thirteen) and educated 
up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


OODRIDINGS SCHOOL, HATCH END, MIDDLESEX.— 
School for Girls with Kindergarten Department. House 
tion in its own grounds; thorough up-to-date education ; 
children whose parents are abroad; moderate terms.—For 
prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamaers, Girton College, Cambridge, 
Mistress of the Huddersfield . The the 
Se. ey Fd 4 increase 
Fionn ae cited worn Ske At rec ae of ero, 
ve 








































1st Edit., 258. ; 

have failed to find it 

BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; 

1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2  $ 
Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, 
oo thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, fa: 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols, 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dicti 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HoLLanp 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Bros, 


designs from 2 gm- 
Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Las 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this to become Teachers of Gym: . The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, , Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, dc, 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive 
Write OsBoRrNgs, 











NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Garden, 
Ww. on, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefior, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information con 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princpl, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 





IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.r1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWeiT ing, DURA SAT ING and REPORTS 
iption intelligent! tly execu 
supestens cuales septa , ee of meeting, Testgeceny shorthand: 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIC, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, BRooKER, 16 Buckingham io, nptly ret 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc.. TYPED.—Work called for. Temporay 
Stenographer always available. Miss RoBErts, 5 High Holborn. 





Elocu Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a . Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. abo 
sea level and ls om gravel soll The house is delightfully situated in its own gr d 
15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


8.E. 12.—Healthy, home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire Children admitted from 3 years of age. 


Ee Capea ly on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods hy FT particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices @ 
application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


a 


YPEWRITING of all descriptions promptly executed- 
LicutTon, 14 Loddiges Road, E. 9. 


MISCELLANEOUS “ 





—) 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower . New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

ong MARGARET I,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMson, 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks 





. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘“ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Prepara' 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. ti Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


RIVATE SECRETARIAL Post wanted by Oxford — 
Hons. B.A.; work of a literary or social kind preferred ; shorthand 
ede salary, about {2 10s.—Write VICKERS, 11 
elsea. 


Street, 





O AUTHORS and others: Dictaphone (dictating i = 
for clockwork, only discarded because electricity now available; {12 
HAROLD Hoop, Nunthorpe. —_ 





(CATALOGUES of Second-hand Books required by Colonel Solomoa, 
49 Campden House Road, London, W. 8. 


en 





‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 


yr! Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual evelopment. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Krve. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs, E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
H Hood's epudele in Illustrated Booklet$!—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. 


T ECHNIQUE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND ELOCUTION 

Seater ean ee ela on ee 
te. Int 

r iculars spely P. L. E., c/o NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings*y, 
W.C. 2. 
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